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ANALYSIS OF THE VOLATILE OIL OF HEDEOMA 


PULEGIOIDES, (PERSOON.) 
By Freperick Wm. Franz, Pa.G. 
(From an Inaugural Essay.] 

But very little information, regarding the chemical composition of . 
this oil, was published, until the recent contribution to the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, by Ed. Kremers; and nearly all of the 
following chemical results were — before the appearance of his 


paper. 
Description.—A_ yellowish liquid, slightly turbid, of a pungent, 


mint-like odor and taste, soluble in all proportions of alcohol, and 
having a faint acid reaction, which might easily be overlooked. Spe- 
cific gravity of the dried oil at 15°C., 0°931; boiling from 180°- 


206°C. 


Reactions of the dried oil_—No greasy stain was left on paper, 
showing the absence of fixed oil. It gave no reactions with solution — 
of ferric chloride, alcoholic solution of ammonium sulphide, nor with 
saturated solution of sodium bisulphite, indicating the absence of 
phenols or aldehyde-like bodies ; and nothing crystallized out when 


- subjected, for three hours, to a temperature of —17°C. 


Fractional distillations.—About 900 grams were subjected to distil- 


lation. The first portion was found to have a strong acid reaction, 


this fraction was therefore not taken until all of the acid -had been 
distilled over. This was then shaken with water, and separated, until 
all of the acid had been dissolved out ; this acid solution was marked 


X and set aside for further investigation. The oil was then thor- 
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oughly dried, mixed with the remainder, and subjected to repeated 
fractional distillation, until the following fractions were obtained : 


Fraction. Boiling. Quantity. Fraction. Boiling. Quantity. 
I. below 165°C. 2e.c. || VII. 215°-217°C. | 50cc. 
II. 165°-170° 6 “ VIII. 217°-218° 300 “ 
III. 170°-180° 20 “ IX. 218°-220° «195 
IV. 180°-185° 25 292(0°-229° 85 
V. 185°-200° || XI. | | 95 « 
VI. 200°-215° || XII. | 225° 


After removing the fifth fraction the neck of the flask broke, and 
on examination the next morning was found to be studded with 
small, fine, needle-shaped crystals ; it was accordingly marked Z, and 
set aside for further investigation. These fractions were all placed in 
a freezing-mixture of -17°C. for two and a half hours, but nothing 
separated. Fraction xii was fluorescent and. became solid though not 


crystalline. 
ULTIMATE ANALYSIS. 


Fraction 11. (165°-170°C.)—In the first 0.1375 grams, and in the 
second 0.1412 grams of oil were used, with the following results: The 
formula corresponding most nearly is C,H,,0. 


Found. Calculated 
ct a _ for C,H,,0. 
I. Il. Average. 
C. 72.098 per cent. 72.115 per cent. 72.106 per cent. 72.00 per cent. 
H. 12.288 12.039 8“ 12.164 12.00 « 
O. 15.614 15.846 “ 15.730 “ 16.00 
100.000 per cent. | 100.000 per cent. | 100.000 per cent. | 100.00 per cent. 


FRACTIONS X AND XI. (220°-225°)—In the first 0.1414 grams, 
and in the second 0.1678 grams of oil were used. The liquids were then 
mixed, refractionated, and an analysis made of the fraction obtained 
between 220° and 225°, and marked T, of which 0.144 grams of oil 
were used. The formula corresponding most nearly to these results 
is C,,H,,0. 


Found. Calculated 
for C,,H,,0. 
XI. 
C. 78.40 per cent 78.34 per cent. 78.503 cent. 78.43 per cent. 
H. 11.19 11.22 11.189 11.12 
O. 10.41 10.44 10.308 fe 10.45 


100.00 per cent. | 100.00 percent. | 100.000 percent. | 100.00 per cent. 
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FRacTION VIII. (217°-218°)—Specific gravity at 16°C. 0.928. 
In the first analysis 0.1372 grams of oil, and in the second 0.1416 
grams of oil were used with the following results, the formula corres- 
ponding most nearly to these being C,,H,,0. 


Found. Calculated 
for C,,H,,0. 


. .. 78.21 percent. |: .00 per cent. 78.105 per cent. | 77.922 cent. 
H. 11.62 a. 11.69 “ 11655 “ 11.688 sae 
10.31 “ 10.240 “ 10.390 “ 


100.00 per cent. 100.00 per cent. | 100.000 per cent. | 100.000 per cent. 


VAPOR-DENSITIES.—These were determined by V. and C. Meyer’s 
method. See “ Berichte der deutschen chemischen Gesellschaft,” 1877, 
page 2253. Paraffin was used as the bath and heated to from 10°-20°C. 
above the boiling point of the oil. The density of the vapor is caleu- 
lated by the formula : 


760 (1+0.003665 t) S. (1+-0.003665 t) 587780. 
~ (B-W) V. 0.001293. °* (B-W) V. 


This gives the density in comparison with air, and then by multiply- 
ing by 14°45 we get the vapor-density compared with hydrogen, 
which equals one-half the molecular weight. 

S denotes the amount of oil. T is the temperature of the water. 
B is the barometric pressure reduced to 0°C. W is the tension of 
aqueous vapor, and V is the volume of air displaced. 0°003665 is 
the coefficient of the thermal expansion of gases. 0°001293 is the 
weight of a cubic-centimetre of air at 0°C. and 760 m.m. pressure. 
587780 is a figure obtained by dividing 760 by 0001293. 

Fraction VIII. (217°-218°.)—First determination : 0°0467 gms. of 
oil were used at 759 m.m. pressure and 20°C.; 7°5 c.c. of air were 
displaced, the temperature of the water being 14° C., which gives a 
vapor-density of 75°24+-. 

Second determination : 0°0.:74 gms. of oil were used at 759 m.m. 
pressure, and 20°C. ; 8°8 c.c. of air were displaced, the temperature 
of the water being 16° C., which gives a vapor-density of 79°37. The 
average of these two determinations is 77°31. The average percentage 
composition obtained by ultimate analysis is C 78°105% ; H 11°655% ; 
O 10:240%, and the formula corresponding most nearly is C,,H,,O. 
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Half the molecular weight of C,,H,,O is 77°00. 

Half the molecular weight obtained by 

calculation from the vapor-density is 77°30. 

Fraction T. (220°-225°.)—First determination: 0°0406 gms. of 
oil were used at 767 m.m. pressure, and 21° C.; 6°5 c.c. of air were 
displaced, the temperature of the water being 22°C., which gives a 
vapor-density of 76°88. 

Second determination: 0°0499 gms. of oil were used at 767 mm. 
pressure, and 22°C. ; 82 c.c. of air were displaced, the temperature 
of the water being 22° C., which gives a vapor-density of 75.05+. 

The average of these two determinations is 75°97+-. The percent- 
age composition obtained by ultimate analysis is C 78-503%; 
H 11°189% ; 0 10°308 %, and the formula corresponding most nearly 
to this is C,,H,,O. 

Half the molecular weight of C,,H,,O is 76°50. 

Half the molecular weight obtained by 

calculation from the vapor-density is 75-97. 

Fraction I. (165°-170°.)—0°0487 gms. of oil were used at 759-5 
m.m. pressure, and 25°C.; 12°2 cc. of air were displaced, the tem- 
perature of the water being 23°C. This gives a vapor-density of 
50°18+. 

The average percentage composition obtained by ultimate analysis is 
C 72:106%; H 12:164%, and O 15°730%. The formula cor- 
responding most nearly to this is C,H,,0. 

Half the molecular weight of C;H,,O is 50°00. 

Half the molecular weight obtained by 

calculation from the vapor-density is 50°18. 

Polarization. The rotatory power was determined by a Wild polari- 
strobometer or shadow polarimeter; both the 100 and 200 millimeter 
tubes were used, but as the former only serves to determine whether 
the substance is dextrogyre or levogyre, only the figures obtained 
with the latter are given. 

Original oil boiling from 180°-206°C +46.0 

Fraction T, “ “ 220°-225° +45.6 

“ 218°-220°C +44.6 
“ —185°-200° —20.0° 
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Analysis of the Acids.—About 150 grams of the original oil were 
repeatedly shaken with water, until the separated water had a neutral 
reaction, this was marked X’, and set aside for further examination. 
The oil was then shaken with lime-water to take out any remaining 
acid, until after filtering, the oil had a neutral reaction. A portion of 
it was placed in a flask connected with an upright condenser, the top 
of which was connected with a piece of glass tubing so that the end 
dipped beneath the surface of water, contained in a test-tube, so as to 
absorb any volatile substance which might possibly not have been con- 
densed. After taking this precaution the oil was actively boiled for 
three hours. The water in the test-tube was then tested and found to 
be neutral. Water was next poured into the condenser, to wash down 
any remaining substance into the flask containing the oil, and the flask 
was well shaken ; the oil and water separated, both giving neutral re- 
actions with test paper. ; 

The remaining portion of the oil was distilled; all of the distillates 
obtained at different temperatures, gave a neutral reaction, when tested 
with test paper, thus showing that no acid is liberated by the decompo- 
sition of a compound ether in the oil, on boiling or distilling, but that 
all of the acid present is in a free state. 

Portion X.—This acid solution was treated with barium carbonate 
in excess, filtered and evaporated over sulphuric acid ; a sticky mass 
and only a few crystals were obtained. This was dissolved in water, 
filtered from the excess of barium carbonate, and the filtrate evapo- 
rated to dryness on a water-bath, when a large quantity of crystals 
was obtained which were again dissolved in water; on evaporating 
the solution over sulphuric acid again a sticky mass was left. This 
was dissolved and gave the following reactions : 

- I. With solution of ferric chloride a bright-red color was produced, 
which, on heating, gave a slight precipitate. 

II. With solution of silver nitrate a white precipitate, which, on 
slightly heating, was soon reduced. 

III. With solution of mercuric chloride a white precipitate, re- 
duced, when heated for some time. 

_ IV. When heated gently with sulphuric acid and alcohol, an odor 
resembling formic ether was produced. 

These all seem to show the presence of a formate, especially reac- 
tions III. and IV, Reactions I. and II. may have been partly caused 
by an acetate, as will be seen by the following experiments : 
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V. Toa small quantity of the barium solution very dilute sulphuric 
acid was added as long as a precipitate was produced, filtered, distilled 
and treated with magnesium oxide (See method of Dr. A. Meyer, 
Chemische Analyse, page 55), which on evaporation remained some- 
what sticky while warm. 
VI. 0°:216 gms. of the aren salt were dissolved in water; very 
dilute sulphuric.acid was added as long as a precipitate formed ; the 
_ liquid was filtered, the precipitate dried and weighed, giving 0.220 
gms. of barium sulphate. The percentage of barium present was cal- 
culated as follows: 232°8: 136°8::°220: °1292; 
Then ‘216: °1292::°100: 59°85. 


Calculated : 
Ba (C,H,O,),. Ba (CHO,),. Found. 
Ba=53°68 %. Ba=60°52%.  Ba=59°85%. 


VII. The acid set free in the foregoing reaction was treated with 
excess of freshly precipitated carbonate of lead, filtered, evaporated and 
treated with alcohol and filtered; only a small amount was found to 
have been dissolved, an aqueous solution of which gave with mercuric 
chloride no precipitate, but, with ferric chloride a bright-red color 
showing the absence of formic and the presence of acetic acid. The 
portion insoluble in alcohol was dissolved in water, and gave a white 
precipitate with solution of silver nitrate, reduced on heating. Thus 
it will be seen that reactions V., VI. and VII. show the presence of 
a small quantity of acetic acid. X' gave the same reactions for formic 
and acetic acids as X. 

Orystals fownd in the broken flask.—The flask was first rinsed with 
petroleum spirit and allowed to evaporate, but no crystals were ob- 
served. The flask was then rinsed with ether, and evaporated, show- 
ing a number of small needle-shaped crystals on the side of the 
beaker; on heating a few of these they were found to be easily volatil- 
ized. The flask was rinsed with more ether, which was added to the 
crystals, to evaporate over night, with a view of. obtaining a larger 
quantity, but unfortunately the ether drove the crystals up the sides of 
the beaker, into the filtering paper used as a cover, and so were lost. 

Experiments with hydrochloric acid.—I. Portions of different frac- 
tions of the oil were placed in a freezing mixture and dry hydrochloric 
gas passed’ in until saturated. They at first acquired a dark color, 
which on standing gradually became lighter, but nothing separated out. 
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II. Other portions of these fractions were shaken with ether, and | 
saturated with dry hydrochloric acid gas (See O. Wallach, in “Annalen 
der Chemie,” vol. 239, 1), but with no better result. 

III. Other portions were shaken with glacial acetic acid and sat- 
urated with dry hydrochloric acid gas, with the same result as before. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH ZINC DUST AND METALLIC SODIUM. 

Several light fractions were treated with these substances separately 
and distilled, with a view of obtaining a hydrocarbon if possible, but 
without success. The residue left in the still was a yellowish, sticky 
mass, showing a decomposition of oil. Two ultimate analyses were 
made of a fraction boiling between 180°-185°C. as follows: 

In the first 0°1125 grams and in the second 0°1175 grams of oil we 
used. 

The formula corresponding most nearly is C,,H,,O. 


Found. “Calculated. 
| 68.57 per cont. | 88400 83 
U. 83. cent. per cent. .405 per cent. r cen 
H. 1185.“ 11.63“ 1.740.“ 173 

47 « | 500 « 4855 484 


100.00 percent. 100.00 percent. 100.000 percent. 100.00 per cent. 
. Summary.—The results of the analysis may be summarized as fol- 
lows : 
I. A body of the composition of C,H,,O, boiling from 217°- 
218°C. and constituting about 33% of the original oil. 

II. A body of the composition of C,,H,,O, boiling from 220°- 
225°C. and constituting about 12% of the oil. 

III. A body of the composition of C,H,,O, boiling from 165°- 
170° and constituting about 0.7% of the oil. 

IV. Formic acid existing in a free state about 0.5%. 

V. Acetic acid also in a free state a small quantity only. 

Specimens of seven different fractions and also the decomposition 
product, obtained on distilling the oil which had been treated with 
metallic sodium, are handed in with this essay. 

The oil was obtained from a reliable wholesale house of this city, 
and known to be pure. 

The investigation was conducted in the chemical laboratory of the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, and under the supervision of Pro- 
fessor Henry Trimble. 

Note by the Editor.—In the October number (1887) of this Journal, 
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page 535, will be found a synopsis of the results obtained by Mr. 
Kremers, whose paper has been referred to in the foregoing essay. To 
facilitate the comparing of the results obtained with oil of pennyroyal 
by the two investigators, we append the summary prepared by Mr. 
Kremers, ‘according to which oil of pennyroyal was found to con- 
tain: 

I. A low boiling alcohol, the products obtained from two different 
quantities of oil, and, according to slightly modified processes, appar- 
ently differing. The nature of this body, therefore, remains to be de- 
termined. 

II. A body of the composition C,,H,,O, which may be designated 
as hedeomol, occuring in two modifications of different boiling points. 
Their derivatives and oxidation products remain to be studied. 

III. Formic acid: 1. Its salt became reduced almost immediately. 
2. Its barium salt reduces HgCl, to HgCl. 3. Its lead salt is insolu- 
ble in alcohol. 

IV. Acetic acid: 1. Its iron salt is soluble in water, imparting to 
it a bright red color, and becomes precipitated on boiling. 2. Its sil- 
ver salt is white, and does not become darkened within five minutes. 
3. Its lead salt, when heated with arsenic trioxide, gives the kakody] 
reaction. 4. The free acid causes the formation of white fumes with 
ammonia. 

- \V. Isoheptoic acid: 1. Determined by the analysis of its salts. 2. 
Its barium salt is amorphous and readily soluble in water, which dis- 
tinguishes it from the normal heptoic acid. 


APOCYNUM CANNABINUM. 


By Henry A.C. Poppenhusen, Ph. G. 
From an inaugural essay. 

The commercial roots are nearly cylindrical, rather long, from three 
sixteenths to one half inch thick, longitudinally wrinkled. The bark 
of the thinner ones is transversely fissured. It has but few branches. 
Externally it is of a brownish appearance and internally whitish, break- 
ing with a very short fracture. When pounded in a mortar, the bark 
is readily reduced to a powder, but the woody portion becomes spongy 
and very resistant. Odor faint, but peculiar; taste very lasting and 
persistently bitter, the woody portion almost tasteless. fi 
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Structure-—The bark is about as thick as the wood, consisting of an 
outer thin layer of cork and an inner fleshy layer made up of paren- 
ehyma, which contains laticiferous ducts and small patches of resin. 
The cells of parenchyma are filled with starch. 

The central portion consists of a small central pith, of wood-wedges 
which are very narrow, and separated by delicate medullary rays, and 
of ducts, forming concentric circles. 

A longitudinal section shows the ducts to be scalariform in appear- 
ance when enlarged about ninety diameters. They are then very plain 
and are of a beautiful appearance. (See also AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
Puarmacy, 1881, p. 510 and 551. 

Portions of the upper stem were found attached to some of the roots, — 
of which sections were made and examined. The greater portion con- 
sists of woody tissue enclosing a large central pith. The bark consists 
chiefly of bast tissue, which is very fibrous. 

Analysis.—The roots for analytical examination were reduced to a 
very fine powder (No. 100). Only a qualitative examination was 
made; which was carried out after the directions in “ Dragendorff’s 
Plant Analysis.” 

Three grams of the powdered root were heated upon a water bath 

for several hours, for determining the moisture, which equaled to.285 ~ 
gram, or 9.5 per cent. This dry drug was then subjected to a high 
heat with the addition of a small quantity of nitrate of ammonium 
after carbonization for completing incineration. The total amount of 
ash equaled .35 gram or 11.6 per cent. ; it contained iron in traces, 
aluminium and potassium, combined with sulphuric and hydrochloric 
acids. 
_ Ten grams were treated in succession with the different solvents in 
a graduated bottle by maceration, for a period of eight days, shaking 
the bottle frequently. The extract obtained by treatment with petro- 
Jeum benzin was found to contain wax, fat and some resin. The ether 
extract yielded about two-thirds of its weight to absolute alcohol, and 
the residue was insoluble in water; the extract contained a crystalli- 
zable resin and a glucoside, the latter soluble in alcohol, and decom- 
posed by boiling with dilute hydrochloric acid. 

About twenty-eight per cent. of the extract obtained with absolute 
alcohol was soluble in water, and it was totally insoluble in ether; it 
contained tannin, mane a glucoside, bitter principle, etc., but no— 
alkaloid. 
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The water extract of the drug contained mucilage, albuminoids, an 
organic acid, ete., and yielded an ash weighing nearly seven per cent. 
of its weight. Diluted alkali took up from the drug mucilage, albumi- 
noids,phlobaphene and other principles; and in the extract made with 
dilute acid parabin was found, but no calcium oxalate. 

Starch, resin and mucilage were also recognized microchemically in 
the drug. 

A portion of the drug was carefully separated into wood and bark; 
the latter weighed 62.25 per cent. of the weight of the drug, and yielded 
notably larger amounts of extract than the entire root, with both ether 
and alcohol. 


MOSS MUCILAGES AS EMULSIFIERS. 
By Albert John Staudt, Ph. G. 
From an inaugural essay. 

The new National Formulary, which is in course of preparation 
under the direction of the National Formulary Committee, appointed 
by the American Pharmaceutical Association, having adopted as emulsi- 
fier for fixed oils the mucilage obtained from Irish moss, a species of 
algae, which yields a mucilaginous jelly with water, it was thought not 
inappropriate to investigate the subject of so called moss mucilages and 
determine their value for the dispensing pharmacist as a substitute for 
the well known gum acacia. This mucilage is present in certain thal- 
lophytes, like the officinal Chondrus or Irish moss, and Cetraria or Ice- 
land moss. 

The last recorded examination of Irish moss was made by Church 
in 1877, who found its composition to be as follows: Mucilage, 55.4; 
water,18.8 ; mineral matter, 14.2; albuminoids, 9.4; and cellulose, 
2.2. As may be seen the principal constituent is mucilage, which may 
be obtained by boiling the drug with water, straining and allowing to 
cool. Although the mucilage thus formed, in comparison with other 
mucilages, keeps fairly well, it in time, becomes mouldy on top and 
no longer fit for use, hence it is scarcely appropriate for the dispensing 
pharmacist to use except when freshly made; and to the manufacturer 
who could use a large quantity of the fresh mucilage it would serve 
admirably as an emulsifier. 

Mr. Emlen Painter, of New York, thinking it would be very de- 
sirable if this mucilage could in some way be preserved, made a few 
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experiments to this end, the results of which he read at the last meet- 
ing of the American Pharmaceutical Association ; but all attempts to 
preserve the mucilage being unsuccessful, the only method remaining 
to present the Irish moss in a form that could be kept on hand by the 
pharmacist was by evaporating the mucilage to dryness and forming 
a gelatin ; and to this end I also directed my efforts. I took four 
ounces of good, bleached Irish moss, and first washed it well in cold 
water, removing admixtures and impurities, then placed it on a steam 
bath, with two hundred ounces of water, and by the aid of steam un- 
der pressure was able to obtain a constant and safe heat. After con- 
tinuing this heat for a half hour, with frequent stirring, the mixture 
- was transferred to a strong muslin strainer, which had previously been 
soaked in warm water, and although a slow process, by taking the 
precaution to use no pressure, but to constantly keep a clean surface 
on the bottom of the strainer by means of a wooden stirrer, a clear 
mucilaginous liquid was obtained, which, upon cooling, was found to 
be in the form of a jelly. 

This mixture was again transferred to the steam bath and evapo- 
rated, with constant stirring, to a semi-fluid consistence, when it was 
spread as evenly as possible on all sides of the kettle, and the heat 
continued until a perfectly dry gelatin was formed. Upon cooling the 
kettle by passing a stream of cold water through the jacketed portion, 
I was able, by careful manipulation, to remove the gelatin in one en- 
tire piece, which was afterwards cut in strips suitable for use. It is 
thin, yellowish brown in color, light, and slightly translucent, break- 
ing with a short fracture, but not enough so to be brought to a pow- 
der under the pestle. While it is but sparingly soluble in cold water, 
it dissolves completely in boiling water, and a mucilage may in this 
way be obtained resembling in appearance and viscosity the acacia 
preparation, and possessing as little taste. 

Emulsions were first prepared by agitation as suggested by Mr. 
Painter (see AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHARMACY, 1887, p. 535); 
10 grains of Irish moss gelatin were dissolved in 1} ounces of 
boiling water, an operation taking some ten minutes time. After 
the mucilage had become perfectly cold, a precaution always to 
be observed, it was transferred to a four-ounce bottle; and 2 ounces 
of cod liver oil were gradually added in divided portions, shaking 
vigorously after each addition until a perfect emulsion was formed ; 
4 ounce of syrup and three drops of oil of wintergreen were added 
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and lastly, enough water to make four fluid-ounces shaking the whole 
thoroughly together. 

The emulsions thus formed seem to be practically inseparable, they 
having stood for over three months showing no apparent separation. 
Examined under the microscope the particles of oil are not so mi- 
nutely or uniformly divided as in emulsions made by some other 
agents, or made in a mortar in the usual way. 

An emulsion was also prepared according to the same formula, by 
mixing the mucilage of Irish moss with the oil and other ingredients 
in a mortar in the usual way for preparing emulsions with acacia, in- 
stead of in a bottle as before. Examined under the microscope it was 
found to be almost perfect, the particles of oil being very uniformly 
and minutely divided. But as to its standing qualities it appears to 
be not better than those made by simply shaking ina bottle. It is 
not always the most perfect emulsion as seen under the microscope, 
that stands the best and is the best, but those in which the oil is not 
so finely divided often stand without separation longer than the others. 
_ Iceland moss is officinal in the Pharmacopeeia as Cetraria, species 
Cetraria islandica. 

Its principal constituent is lichenin, which may be obtained as a 
starchy, mucilaginous substance by boiling the drug in water. The 
bitter taste is due to cetraric acid, or cetrarin, which may be removed 
by treating with a weak alkaline solution. In preparing the Iceland 
moss gelatin for trial as an emulsifier, the operation was conducted in 
the manner given above for making the Irish moss gelatin, excepting 
that the Iceland moss was first garbled and then macerated for two 
hours in tepid water containing a little carbonate of sodium in 
solution and afterwards washed well in cold water. The four ounces 
of cetraria used yielded one ounce of gelatin, or twenty-five per cent. 
less than the amount obtained from the same quantity of Irish moss. 
It has a ‘slightly brownish color, is semi-transparent and somewhat 
hygroscopic, as when freshly made it had a decidedly short fracture, 
while in a few days it was found to be very pliable and even tough. 

On attempting to make an emulsion according to the formula given 
above, using Iceland moss gelatin in place of the Irish moss gelatin, 
it was a complete failure, the mucilage apparently not having the ad- 
hesive qualities necessary ; but upon the addition of a small quantity of 
gum acacia to it an emulsion was easily formed, which, although it 
separates in a short time, readily shakes up to a fairly good emulsion. 
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In conclusion I would say that while the mucilage prepared from 
Irish moss has proved to be a sure and safe emulsifier, I doubt its ad- 
vantage over gum acacia to the dispensing pharmacist in prescription 
use, excepting, as remarked before, where it could be used when 
freshly made in making a stock emulsion or a large quantity at one 
time. 

The difficulty experienced with the apparatus at the command of 
the pharmacist, and the time occupied in making a good quality of the 
gelatin and again in making the mucilage from the gelatin, and allow- 
ing it to cool, when required for use, places gum acacia first as an ex- 
cellent emulsifier when rightly used, both as to convenience, time oc- 
cupied and quality of the emulsion, and expense also if the pharmacist 
figures time necessary to the manufacture of the gelatin. 


ON BLAUD’S PILIS. 


By Jos. W. EnGLanp,. Pu. G. 
Read at the Pharmaceutical Meeting, March 15th. 

Every little while a call is made for Blaud’s pills and whenever 
practicable the use of Vallet’s ferrous pill-mass is recommended as 
far preferable as it is more definite and contains a larger proportion of 
ferrous carbonate, with little tendency to harden or become oxidized. 
For some time past the following formula has been used with great 
satisfaction : 

Ferrous sulphate, exsiccated ; sodium bicarbonate, aa gr. xviii; water 
mxii; powdered althza, gr. xii; glycerin q. s.; make into xii pills. 

Put the salts into a porcelain mortar, add the water and allow them 


"to stand till effervescence ceases ; triturate to dryness, add the marsh- 


mallow powder, then the glycerin and form a mass ; enclose in gela- 
tin capsules. The chemical decomposition is expressed by the fol- 
lowing formula : 

FeSO, H,O + 2 NaHCO, = FeCO, + Na,SO, -+ 2H,O + CO,,. 

The advantage that this formula possesses over the older ones is 
that the conversion of the ferrous sulphate into carbonate is complete 
before forming the pill ; secondly, that there is no excess of moisture, 
through the subsequent evaporation of which the mass becomes hard ; 
and thirdly, that the employment of althea gives body to the mass, 
whilst the glycerin tends to prevent hardening, a result which en- 
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closing them in gelatin capsules also assists. Care must be taken 
that the complete conversion of the entire mass into carbonate has 
taken place, or the escape of carbonic acid would destroy the pills or 
render them full of fissures and unsightly. In appearance they are 
green, the same color as Vallet’s mass, which contains 42 % of FeCO, ; ; 
they possess the same medicinal properties and contain theoretically 33 % 
ferrous carbonate ; hence the use of Blaud’s pills would seem needless 
when we have sach an efficient and superior substitute in Vallet’s 
mass to take its place; but methods are oftentimes staunchly ad- 
hered to, even whilst the adoption of a new method, process or sug- 
gestion, no matter how excellent it may be in itself, becomes a matter 
for consideration. 


LIQUOR HYDRARGYRI CHLORIDI CORROSIVI. 
By E. H. Nauparn, Pu. G. 


In the compounding of prescriptions containing small quantities of 
bichloride of mercury such as } or } of a grain, which quantities are 
now largely prescribed by physicians in antiseptic solutions, eye wa- 
ters, injections, etc., almost every druggist has no doubt been forcibly 
reminded of the great inconvenience attendant upon the weighing and 
dividing of a body so specifically heavy as this salt. 

Having been called upon recently to compound a large number of 
prescriptions containing } or } grain of bichloride, I was led to pre- 
pare a standard solution, one fluid-ounce of which contained 2 grains 
of the salt. This solution has been of the greatest convenience, at the 
same time its use insures a far greater accuracy than the weighing and 


dividing. 


It appears to me that such a solution would be worthy of intro-— 
duction into the next Pharmacopeeia under the name of Liquor Hy-: 


drargyri Chloridi Corrosivi, and if so introduced would be a prepara- 
tion of the greatest value both to the physician and the druggist. 

There is already a preparation, similar to the one proposed, officinal 
in the British Pharmacopeeia and also in the French Codex, neither of 
which, however, are applicable to the wants of the physicians and 
druggists of this country. | 

I would propose a solution of which one fluid-ounce represents two 
grains of bichloride of mercury (1 part in about 225); by making it 
this strength, the } or } grain is more easily measured. 4 or 1 fluid 
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drachm, respectively, being equivalent, of course, to 4 or } grain of 
the salt. 

Note.— Liquor Hydrargyri perchloridi, Brit. Phar., consists of 
corrosive sublimate 10 grains, ammonium chloride 10 grains, and dis- 
tilled water 20 fluid ounces (imperial measure.) The solution of the 


corrosive sublimate of the French, Belgian and Portuguese Pharma- , 


copeeias is Van Swieten’s liquor and consists of one part of corrosive 
sublimate dissolved in 900 parts of distilled water and 100 parts of 
alcohol.—Editor. 
SPECIFIC GRAVITY. 
By A. B. Taytor, Px. M. 

In the February number of this journal I suggested an easy method 
of taking specific gravities of liquids. 

Mr. Robert B. Warder in a communication to the Pharmaceutical 
Record, March 1st, in commenting upon it states that “the essential 
point of the suggestion. depends merely upon giving the bulb a cer- 
tain volume, so that it will displace 100 grains of water, or be equal 
in bulk to 105 minims.”’ 

While this is true, the result cannot be accomplished in any other 
method so readily as by making the weight of the bulb equal in num- 
ber of grains to its specific gravity. 

For example, it would be very much more difficult to make a piece 
of glass of such a size that it should displace exactly 105 and a frac- 
tion minims of water, or a certain fractional number of ¢. c., than it 
would be to make it weigh the number of grains or grammes corres- 
ponding to its specific gravity. 

Whether measured or weighed, its size would be exactly the same, 
and no matter what the specific gravity of the bulb may be, if it 
measures 105 minims, its weight will be exactly one hundred times the 
number of grains corresponding to its specific gravity. Here is an 
example where weighing would give more accurate results than 
measuring, besides being much more practicable. 

The remaining parts of Mr. Warder’s suggestion “ when the metric 
system is used, it might occupy 10 c.c. and displace 10 grammes of 
water,” or, “ glass could be weighted in the usual way to exactly 200 
grains or 20 grammes,” differ entirely from my suggestion, and are 
simply a return to Gannal’s method, for description of which see 


Remington’s Practice of Pharmacy, p. 75. 
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GLEANINGS FROM THE GERMAN JOURNALS. 
By Joun A. Martin, Pua. G. 

Phosphorus Pills—After many trials, Mr. Fischer found the fol- 
lowing method the most satisfactory one for making phosphorus pills. 
Place the prescribed amount of phosphorus in a test tube containing a 
small quantity of chloroform and carefully apply heat until the phos-. 
phorus is all dissolved. Add the solution of phosphorus with con-. 
stant stirring to a melted mass consisting of two parts yellow wax and 
two parts cacao butter, taking care to keep the mixture warm until 
the c' loroform is all expelled. After cooling mix the mass with one 
part of carbonate of magnesium, divide into the required number of 
pills and coat them with gelatin. Pharm. Zeitg. f. Russ. 1887, page 


674. 
Kefir or milk wine—Reeb in Journal Ph. d’Als. Lorr. gives the 


following improved formula: To fresh milk acidulated with a small 


quantity of citric acid, add two per cent. of simple syrup and shake 
the mixture vigorously to insure more active fermentation. Cork 
securely in strong bottles and keep them undisturbed in a warm 
place. In three or four days the kefir is ready for use. It con- / 
tains two per cent. of alcohol, is strongly effervescent and possesses 
a very agreeable bouquet. Rundshau, Prag, 1887, pg. 998. 

Test for Acetanilid (Antifebrin).—Fliickiger in Ap, Ztg. recommends. 
the following method: Two centigrams acetaniled with one centigram 
caustic potash are triturated together, first wetting with a little chloro- 

form; the mixture is at once placed in a test tube and very gently 
heated. The mixture becomes brown and emits the very peculiar 
smell and unmistakable vapor of isocyanpheny]l. Runschau, Prag, 
| 1887, pg. 897. 
| , 1o destroy plant lice, Heuschke in Berl. Pharm. Ztg. recommends the 
|! use of a decoction of quassia wood in which green soap has been dis- 
| solved. When the plants are besprinkled with this solution the lice 
die at once and can be seen upon leaves the next day brown and dried 
| up. The plants are not in any way injured. Rundshau, Prag, 1887, 
| pg. 1001. | 
a To decolorize carbolic acid that has turned red, J. Demont, in Der 
| Fortschritt, 1887, 22, recommends to melt it on a water bath and mix 
89 parts of the acid with 11 parts of alcohol. The resulting solution 
is allowed to cool and when the greater part has crystallized the excess 
of liquid is poured off and the crystals are well drained. The crystals. 
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are pure white and yield when melted, an entirely colorless or only 
slightly reddish acid. Pharm. Zg. 1887, p. 746. 

Beta-Naphthol for medicinal use, according to Fischer in Berlin, 
Pharm. Zeitung, is sold at an unreasonably high price. A product 
equally as pure and decidedly cheaper can be obtained by recrystaliz- 
ing ordinary napthhol of commerce from petroleum benzin. Rund- 
schau, Prag, 1887 p. 998. 

The Dangerous Character of Dinitrokresol—Wey], in a report 
before the Berlin Medical Society advises that the sale of dinitrokres- 
ol be prohibited. It is offered for sale in the market as a substitute 
for saffron and in a recent case in Berlin, made public, it was shown 
that used internally it had caused death. In making a purchase 
from an apothecary dinitrokresol was given instead of saffron as 
asked for, and its internal use, probably as an emmenagogue, pro- 
duced fatal results. Rundschau, Prag, 1887, p. 959. 

A Cure for the Morphine Habit.—Cramer, accidentally discovered 


in the tincture of castor, (castor 1, aleohol 5.) a remedy for breaking: 
off the morphine habit. Rundschau 1887, p. 812. Pharm. Cen-- 


tralh., 1887, p. 645. 
For Mosquito Bites, Dr. Gerard recommends to paint the affected 


part with chloroform. The pain and itching are stopped at once, and 


the swelling is soon reduced. -It can also be used for the sting of 


other insects. Pharm. Post. 1887, p, 676. 

Porcelain Shot-—Under this name small white globules of porce~ 
lain are made in Munich. They are made to take the place of ordi- 
nary lead shot used for cleaning wine and medicine bottles, as porce- 
lain is entirely free from the objection of producing lead contamination, 
which is often the result when ordinary shot is used. Their hardness 


and rough surface producing when shaken greater friction, adapt the . 


porcelain shot well for quickly cleaning dirty and greasy bottles, and 
as they are not acted upon by acids or alkalies almost any liquid can 
be used.— Rundschau, Prag, 1887, p. 942. 

Instantaneous Cold—Under this name a convenient substitute for 


outward application of ice is made by Baschlin of Montpellier. It — 


consists of felting made from cotton, jute, cotton-waste or china-grass, 
saturated with a mixture of several salts, (nitrate of ammonium, chlo- 


ride of ammonium, nitrate of potassium and sulphate of sodium) . 


which upon wetting with water produces a low temperature.— Phar. 
Centralh., 1887, p. 532. 
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Administering medicines warm.—Prof. L. Lewin, in Berlin. Klin, 
Wochenschrift, calls attention to the advantage for most purposes of 
giving liquid medicines warm. The medicine already at a tempera- 
ture of 40° C. (104° F.) is absorbed much quicker and the results are 
more energetic, than when given cold. Warmed medicines need there- 
fore be given in smaller doses. For subcutaneous injection warming 
is likewise recommended.—Phar. Rundschau, 1887, p. 284. Phar. 
Zeitschrift f. Russ., 1887, p. 327. 

Absorption of mercury by the skin.—According to experiments of 
Ferrari and Asmondo metallic mercury is not absorbed by the skin, 
at least not when the mercurial ointment does not contain mercury 
salts. The mercury cure depends upon the inhalation of the mercury, 
which is volatilized— Phar. Centralh., 1887, p. 645. 

Fumigating Wax.—Kratzer in Chem. & Drug. recommends the 
following formula yielding a very fragrant product: Styrax 35 grams, 
shellac 50 grams, benzoin 195 grams, linden charcoal 58 grams, 
balsam of Peru, and oil of bergamot each 18 drops, oil of rose 
10 drops. Melt the ingredients together roll out the mass and 
form into sticks.—Rundshau, Prag, 1887, p. 1000. 


Remy’s Antiseptic Solution is prepared by dissolving 5 centigrams — 


of red iodide of mercury in a mixture of 30 grams of alcohol and 
1000 grams of water.—Pharm. Post, 1887, p. 777. 

Kephalgina a remedy for headache, according to Ztschft. A. V., 
consists of a mixture of antyryin 5 parts, roasted coffee 5 parts, and 
caffeine and salicylate of sodium each 2 parts, divided into 10 
wafers. Rundshau, Prag, 1887, p. 942. 


ABSTRACTS FROM THE FRENCH JOURNALS. 


Translated for the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHARMACY. 


Hyprastis CANADENSIS.—In a clinical and pharmaceutical study - 


of the root by Givopiszew (These, St. Petersburg, Bull. gén, de thérap., 
Feb. 29, 1888), the writer presents the following results, which, so he 
states, are “based upon a large number of clinical. observations and 
experiments upon animals:” 1, The aqueous extract, even in large 
quantities, did not produce toxic effects in warm-blooded animals. 
2. It always caused a diminution of blood pressure without a previ- 
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ous augmentation. 3. It always induced contraction of the uterus 
and its appendages. Under the influence of an aqueous extract of 
hydrastis the most intense contractions took place in cases of advanced 
pregnancy, or soon after delivery ; the contractions were weakest in 
the virgin uterus. 4, Large quantities of the extract may induce 
premature delivery in the second period of pregnancy. As clini- 
cal results, the author concludes: 1. Hydrastis is an excellent 
means to combat uterine hemorrhages due to inflammation or false po- 
sitions of the organ, as also against hemorrhages following the cata- 
menial period, and in the case of too abundant mensual losses. 
2. Uterine contractions produced by hydrastis are less intense than 
those from ergot of rye. 3. Its use produces no untoward effect upon 
the organism. Even when taken for a prolonged period it causes no 
gastro-intestinal troubles, and often ameliorates dyspepsias which have 
previously existed. 

SrROPHANTHUS SEEDS OF CoMMERCE.—Mr. R. Blondel (Jour. 
de Phar. et de Chimie, March 1, 1888), putting aside several sorts as 
having a purely botanic interest, finds that the four principal species 
of strophanthus seeds now in the market consist of: 1. Strophanthus 
of the Niger, which most resembles the S. hispidus of the museums, 
though it sensibly differs from it in the form of the seed and the 


‘length and the abundance of*the hairs. 2. Kombé strophanthus, 


which has longer hairs, and seed of a green instead of a brown color. 
3. The Gaboon strophanthus, whose seeds are brown, thin, and perfectly 
smooth. 4. The Zambesi strophanthus, whose seeds are of a greenish 
gray color, thickly covered with long, soft and shining hairs. The two 
first are less plentiful in the market than the others, and the third is 
still somewhat rare. This one—from the Gaboon—appears to be re- 
markably active. This is the sort used by Polaillon and Carville for 
their first researches, and later by Hardy and Gallois for the extrac- 
tion of strophantin. It is, therefore, the seed which physiologists have 
thus far called—though wrongfully—Strophanthus hispidus, De Cand. 
The fourth, the woolly seed of Zambesi, though rare in France, ap- 
pears to have been much used in England, where it enters wholly or in 
part into the preparation of Fraser’s tincture. 

NAPHTHOL AS AN ANTISEPTIC.—Maximovitch (Compt. rend.. Jan. 
30, 1888,) has concluded experiments which seem to justify his con- 
clusion that, as an antiseptic, a naphthol is superior to f naphthol. 
The author has also determined the toxic energy of a naphthol. 
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Using an alcoholic solution of this naphthol, he found that in order to 
kill an animal with it he was obliged to inject, hypodermically, a 
quantity containing from 3 to 5 gms. of the substance. «a Naphthol, 
he says, is therefore three times less toxic than f naphthol, while it is 
seven times less toxic than the mercuric iodide. The dose necessary 
to kill a man weighing 65 kilos, would be about 585 gms. Nouveaux 
Remédes, of Feb. 24, 1888, calls attention to the fact that the author 
thus introduces a body which is antiseptic without being extremely 
toxic. “This is an extremely remarkable phenomenon,” says the 
writer, “and until now, no one has been able to find an antiseptic sub- 
stance aside from those which are extremely toxic. In order to kill 


the microbe we have been obliged to take the risk of killing the | 


patient ; it will now be possible for us to use substances which shall 
be toxic for the microbe while having but a slightly active influence 
upon man.” 

DANGER IN ANTIPYRINE?—At the Académie de Médecine, Feb. 
14, 1888, Prof. Ball reported a case of intoxication, observed by Dr. 
Jennings in a woman, et. 67, suffering from nodular rheumatism. 
The patient had been taking antipyrine for eight days in the quantity 
of 2°50 gm. per diem, when vaso-motor troubles appeared, first 
characterized by erythematous, spots on the face, and swelling of 


the eyelids. | Conjunctivitis and a generalized rash followed, 


and these symptoms were supplemented by anorexia, vomiting, 
tinnitus, torpor and refrigeration. The symptoms disappeared 
readily, however, after the administration of a few drops of the tine- 
ture of belladonna. Mr. Jennings thought antipyrine should be used 
circumspectly in the cases of aged or impressionable subjects. Drs. 
Sée and Dujardin-Beaumetz thought this statement would serve to 
warn the public of the untoward symptoms to which antipyrine— 
whose use was abused at present—might give rise. They thought, 
however, that the symptoms were not those of intoxication, properly 
so called, and did not justify the use of belladonna, still less of atro- 
pine. They had sometimes observed gastric troubles following the 
giving of antipyrine, but thought these were due to impurities, as the 
medicament often contains benzene. Re-crystallized antipyrine was 
recommended ; but if gastric symptoms persisted, they should be com- 
bated, the professors thought, with bicarbonate of sodium and Seltzer 
water. Arch. de pharm., March 5, 1888. 

CHLORIDE OF SopiuM IN Mrorainz.—Betom (Raccoglitore med. 
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Dec. 1887; Bull. gén. de thérap. Feb. 29, 1888), reports six cases 
of hemicrania cured by giving from one half to one teaspoonful of 
table salt dissolved in a wine glass of water. It should be given on 
the appearance of, the first symptoms, when it generally aborts the 
attack ; when the seizure is established also, it gives way very rapidly 
to this treatment. The writer thinks the remedy will be of especial 
value when the trouble arises from gastric disturbances. He ascribes 
the results to the reflex action caused by the salt—the same explana- 
tion given by Nothnagel concerning the value of salt in epileptic 
seizures. 
Tue Ferric ADMINISTERED y.—Dr. 
Scipione Losio gives (Rivista clinica ; Bull. gén. de thérap., Feb. 29, 
1888) the results of clinical studies undertaken in this direction. He 
made use of the lactate, ferro-sodic pyrophosphate, albuminate, citrate, 
tartrate, sulphate (precipitated with alcohol), and citro-ammoniated 
pyrophosphate of iron, and all of these salts were used in solution in 
distilled water at }to 100, 1 to 100 and 1} to 100. The author 
draws from his experiments the following conclusions: 1. The thera- 
peutic action of the salts of iron introduced hypodermically is much 
more efficacious, and the effect is more promptly felt, than when 
given by the digestive tract. 2. Of the various salts of iron, the 
citro-ammoniated pyrophosphate is best suited to the end in view. 
3. Next to this, the preference should be given to the lactate and the 
albuminate ; they do not give rise to abscess, and the smarting is less 


- intense and of shorter duration. 


INNOCUOUSNESS OF THE SALTS oF NICKEL.—Professor Riche 
(Comptes rend.; Répert. de Pharm., February, 1888,) states that the 


"salts of nickel (which have been thought toxic), should range with the 


salts of iron. In experiments with dogs and guinea-pigs he has given 
doses varying from 120 mgm. to 1 gm. 270 mgm. without causing se- 
rious disturbances. One dog absorbed 21 gm. of the acetate of nickel 
in sixty days, and far from succumbing, actually increased in weight. 
We cannot form conclusions concerning man from these experiments, 
says Prof. Riche, but we may be justified in supposing that the use of 
nickel for culinary utensils is no more injurious for man than the use 
of iron would be, to which metal it bears much resemblance. 

Syrup AND PastILLEs oF SACCHARIN.—For the former, Kiigler 
(Journal de Ph. et de Ch., March 1, 1888,) gives the formula: Sac- 
charin, 10 gm.; bicarbonate of sodium 12 gm.; distilled water 1000 gm. 
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For pastilles the proportions are: Saccharin, 3 gm.; sodium carbon- — 


ate, 2 gm.; mannit, 50 gm.; make 100 pastilles, each of which will 
sweeten a glass of water. [Mannit may be obtained by treating 
manna with boiling alcohol and crystallizing from hot alcohol.] 

Evrxir or Saccuarin.—At the Soc. de méd. pratique, February 
2, 1888, Mr. Petit proposed the following formula for a “chartreuse” 
suited to diabetic affections: Elixir of chartreuse, free from sugar, 
100 gm.; alcohol of 50 per cent., 900 gm.; saccharin, 3 gm.; bicar- 
bonate of sodium, 1.50 gm. The soda is added to neutralize the 
’ saccharin, and render the mixture soluble. The elixir of chartreuse 
is compound spirit of melissa. 


NOTE ON SANDAL WOOD OIL.' 


By Perer MacEwan. ‘ 

At the Evening Meeting last November there were amongst the 
specimens exhibited two samples of sandal wood oil which were of 
more than ordinary interest. One was an oil especially distilled in 
Mysore for the Museum of this Society, Dr. Bidie, of Madras, having 
got this done at Mr. Holmes’ request. This specimen is undoubtedly 
authentic, and has a special interest to pharmacognosists, as hitherto 
there have been some doubts in regard to certain physical properties 
of Indian-distilled sandal wood oil. The other specimen was an oil 
distilled from the wood of the Fiji tree, Santalum Yasi, a quantity of 
which came to the Museum from the Colonial and Indian Exhibition. 
Mr. Umney subjected some of the wood to distillation and obtained 
from it the unusually large yield of 64 per cent. 

Sandal wood oil is one of those which may be said to be chemically 
inactive, for with the ordinary essential oil reagents the color reactions 
obtained are of little value ; for example, with sulphuric acid the oil 
gives a red-brown coloration, and resinifies, with nitric acid it gives a 
light-brown, and so on. Such reactions as these, varying as they do 
with the proportions used, cannot be construed into anything valuable. 
I may say at the outset, therefore, that the purely chemical tests have 
been applied to the specimens before us without eliciting any impor- 
tant difference between them, and it will be advantageous to confine 
this note to a record of the physical characters of the oils. 


1 Read before the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, at an Evening 
Meeting in London, Wednesday, February 8. 
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In a very exhaustive paper on sandal wood and its oil (Pharm. 
Journ. Trans., [3], xvi, 819) Mr. Holmes has shown, with the assist- 
ance Mr. W. H. Ince, that while commercial sandal wood oil has a 
specific gravity near the nine hundred and seventies, Indian-distilled 
oils may go as high as 0°9901. Moreover the Indian Pharmacopeia 
standard—0°980—is much higher than any other standard. The ques- 
tion therefore arises, is this high degree of density natural, or is it due 
to the addition of a foreign substance—a fixed oil, for example? It 
was a settlement of this moot point which Mr. Holmes had in view 
when he asked Dr. Bidie to get him a specimen of pure oil. 

It will be seen from the specimens on the table that the Indian and 
Fiji oils differ in appearance. The former is much more viscous than 
the latter, is of a dark amber color, and is not quite clear, owing to 
the presence of a trace of water. The Fiji oil is of a pale straw 
color, and is perfectly transparent. Each dissolves in less than its own 
volume of rectified spirit ; thus a mixture of equal parts of spirit and 
oil takes up another part of the oil. Both dissolve in their own vol- 
ume of the mixture of proof spirit, 1 part, and rectified spirit 3 parts, 
which was used by Mr. Holmes to detect the presence of cedar wood 
oil. Of this mixture 1 part of an Indian oil reported upon by Mr. 
Holmes required 1:1 part for solution. The slight difference is of 
little importance, and is probably due to Mr. Holmes’ specimen being 


' an old one. 


Specific gravity was determined at 16° C., or somewhat lower than 
the temperature (65° F.) at which Mr. Ince made his determinations. 
The results were :— 


was looked for and with negative results. 

It was found that the Indian oil began to boil at 289° C., and the 
Fiji oil at 277° C. In “ Pharmacographia” the boiling point is given, 
with reserve, as 214—255° C. ; but this is too low, that given by Cha- 
poteaut (300-345° C.) is nearer the truth. A careful determination 
of this factor with a fair number of samples would, I think, be valu- 
able. We require a reliable factor for our text and reference books. 

The next and the last point for determination was the specific rotatory 


1See American Journal of Pharmacy, 1886, pp. 254-263. 
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power of the oils. On this point you will find wonderful variety in 
the records of the observers. I may quote a few :— 


Dr. J. H. —50° (sp. gr. 0°975) 

“ —18°6° (Schimmel’s oil) 
6°75 (Venezuela oil) 

+ 236 (English oil, sp. gr.0°958) 
+ 8'29°(foreign oil, sp. gr. 0°986) 


I am indebted to the latter observer for a polarimetric examination 
of the two specimens under notice. Dr. Symes has examined them 
very carefully with two instruments and with different tubes, so that 
the are correct. They are as follows :— 


A sample of English oil which he examined at t the same time gave 
—15°. 
_ It is evident from the foregoing that the high density of Indian-dis- 
tilled sandal wood oil is a natural characteristic. How it happens 
that oil distilled from Indian wood in this country is not so high I 
will not attempt to explain; but it is clear that our pharmacopeeial 
standard, 0-960, is much too low, and it would be advisable to change 
it to say 0-970—0-990. The Fiji oil is identical as far as these ex- 
periments show with ordinary oil of sandal wood.—Phar. Jour. and 
Trans., Feb. 11, p. 667. 


PATCHOULI OIL AND LEAVES. 


In the March issue of the Kew Bulletin a few pages are devoted to 
information of a botanical and commercial character regarding Pogos- 
temon Patchouli, the herb from which the patchouli oil of commerce is 
obtained, and about which, although patchouli was introduced into 
this country nearly forty-five years ago, much uncertainty still appears 
to prevail. The information collected by the Kew authorities is there- 
fore doubly welcome, in so far as it serves to clear up certain points 
at issue concerning the habitat and varieties of the plant. 

The supply of the dried herb as well as of the oil of patchouli has 
lately been very uncertain and insufficient, probably because the 
steamers plying between Europe and the Indian ports, from which the 
article is mostly shipped (viz. Penang and Singapore), refuse to ac- 
cept consignments of patchouli on account of the danger that the 
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powerful odor of the oil may be communicated to other goods stored 
in the vicinity. It is scarcely possible that such communication could 
take place to any inconvenient extent if the patchouli were packed 
with sufficient care, and if the goods placed in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the shipment were selected with some discrimination. 
But the fact remains that for a considerable time there has been a 
great scarcity, and that a market could be found in Europe for con- 
siderable quantities of fine leaves and pure oil, as patchouli, though 
perhaps its popularity as a perfume is slightly on the wane, is still 
used largely in conjunction with other essential oils, notably otto of 
rose, while the dried leaves are well liked as a sachet powder. Peisse, 
in fact, states that if the oil could be obtained more cheaply, the con- 
sumption would be increased tenfold. Planters in the Straits Settle- 
ments appear to have paid close attention lately to the propagation of 
the plant, and the head of the Straits Settlement Forest Department 
announces that during the year 1886 there has been a steady inquiry 
for young plants, which are easy of cultivation, and require but little 
attention. In August 1886 samples of three different varieties of 
patchouli were sent home to the Kew authorities, with a request for 
information concerning their commercial value and employment in 


Europe. The first two samples consisted of selected leaves of the en- 


tire flowering tops, the system of drying having been the same 
for both. The third represented leaves of the Urena lobata, which 
are used in the East to adulterate the true patchouli. The Urena lo- 
bata grows wild to a large extent in the cocoa-nut gardens near the 
coast, and its leaves are worth, locally, 1}d. to 14d. per lb., whereas, 
for true selected patchouli leaves, as much as 64d. per lb. is paid in 
Penang. The object of the Forest Department in sending home spec- 
imens of the adulterant was to know whether it contained any valu- 
able ingredients or was merely added to the true herb in order to in- 
crease the bulk. The Kew authorities placed themselves in commu- 
nication on the subject with a West-end firm of perfumers, a city 
wholesale drug-house, and a Mincing Lane importer of essential oils, 
but the answers of these three firms do not agree in every respect. 
The perfumers value the selected leaves at from 8}d. to 103d. per lb., 
and the flower-tops at a less figure, on account of the worthless stalks, 
and they state, with regard to the adulterant, that they know it well, 
as it always occurs in the leaves bought by them for perfumery pur- 
poses. The value of the patchouli oil they consider to be 2s. 6d. to 
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3s. per oz. The wholesale drug firms value the selected leaves at le, 
per lb., and the flowering tops at 4d. to 5d. per Ib. The adulterant, 
they say, is not known in the market, and is quite worthless. Lastly, 
the Mincing Lane importer estimates the picked leaves at 1s. to 1s. 3d., 
the tops at 9d. to 1s., and the oil, if pure, at 3s. to 38. 9d. per oz. 
He also believes that from 10 to 20 tons of good leaves would find a 
brisk sale in London, while the wholesale druggists, on the other 
hand, advise shippers to be careful in not overloading the market, as 
a shipment of, say, 20 tons would probably cause prices to decline. 
Whichever of these three advisers may be nearest the truth, it is 
pretty certain that patchouli is one of the few articles for which, at 
this moment, the demand exceeds the supply, and if shipments of good 
picked leaves could be quickly made to London, which is the central 
market, and whence the distillers in Germany and Southern France, 
as well as the American consumers, draw their requirements, the ship- 
pers would be able to pocket a very good profit. But it is not im- 
probable that we shall soon receive supplies of patchouli leaves and 
oil from other than the accustomed quarters. In 1886 only 5,280 oz. 
of oil and some 18 ewt. of leaves were exported from Penang, whereas 


between 600 and 800 cwt. per annum. In 1886 a large German firm, 
with the idea of emancipating our market from its dependency upon 
the East, forwarded a supply of seeds to Paraguay, in South America, 
and, although the head of the Straits Settlement Forest Department 
reports that “plants raised from seed are said to have no scent, but 
they retain it when produced from cutting,” the German house seem 
confident that their efforts will be successful. Patchouli-growing is 
also being tried in the island of Dominica, and we hear that experi- 
ments are said to have been set on foot in Guadaloupe, Martinique, 
and other French West Indian possessions. Some years ago supplies 
of patchouli leaves of very good appearance, though somewhat defi- 
cient in aroma, used to be imported into Europe from Java, but this 
source appears to have dried up lately. A few months ago inquiries 
were made at Kew by the India Office whether patchouli was known 
to grow to any extent in Assam and on the Khasia Hills, and whether 
it could be cultivated in Bengal. To these inquiries reply was given 
that Professor Oliver, of Kew, thinks it doubtful whether the pat- 
chouli plant is indigenous in India at all, a view shared by Mr. This- 
elton Dyer, who adds that he thinks it probable that China may 


a few years previously the imports of leaves alone in London reached — 
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ve its true habitat, an opinion contrary to the generally prevailing 
one, which is that it is the Malay Peninsula. At Kew nothing is 
known of the existence of any form of Pogostemon Patchouli in the 
Khasia or Assam region, but some varieties of the plant in the wild 
state are found in British India, from Bombay southwards, and a 
plant with a patchouli odor, believed to be a variety of Plectranthus, 
is thought to be indigenous to Assam. The shipments of very stalky 
and feebly aromatic root which reach us occasionally from Bombay 
are perhaps derived from the former species. In connection with this 
it may be stated that the idea of the patchouli herb being a native of 
China probably originates from the fact that the block ink imported. 
from that country possesses a distinct odor of patchouli. The intro- 
duction of the perfume to the European market is said to be due to 


the Lyons shawl manufacturers who, finding that the Indian shawls 


were always strongly scented with patchouli, imported the oil from 
the East to scent goods of their own manufacture.—Chemist and 
Druggist, March 17th, 1888, p. 360. 


THE ORIGIN OF PETROLEUM.* 
By Apert H. Samuet, F.CS. 
I think it will be generally conceded that during the last half cen- 


‘tury the more civilized nations of the world have made advances in 


scientific discovery out of all proportion to those made in any previous 
period of a like duration, and among these not the least important 
have been those in that branch of science which treats of the natural 
history of the earth, the investigation of its structure, and the charac- 
ter and the causes of the changes which since its first development. 
have been continually taking place upon its surface. 

A study of the earth’s history, such as the science of geology affords 
us, has the advantage over history in the general acceptation of that 
term, or a record of the events of mankind, inasmuch as the latter, 


‘however impartially it may be recorded, must be necessarily frequently 


fallible from want of strictly accurate information of the various scenes, 
periods and actions it may record, to say nothing of the bias of some 
of the writers. 


* Address delivered before the Liverpool Chemists’ Association, January 26, 
1888 ; reprinted from Phar. Jour. and Trans., Feb. 11, pp. 674-677. 
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On the other hand, in investigating the structure of the earth we 
find it is in itself what I may designate as an automatic historical re- 
corder of the various epochs which, judging from the various strata, 
have succeeded one another since its earliest formation. A record of 
events formed in this way we are bound to consider as the most truth- 
ful and accurate historical record that we have, and where we find in 
it phenomena which we cannot completely explain, we may pretty 
safely assign the cause to our own inability, and rest assured that what 
we leave undetermined will be solved by subsequent generations. 

Now the subject of my paper is one which an ordinary observer 

_ might think should be determined without any great difficulty, con- 
sidering the vast supplies of petroleum that are daily brought forth 
from the interior of the earth to its surface in all four quarters of the 
globe. The fact remains, however, that up to the present the origin 
of the formation of this product, now invaluable to the wants of man- 
kind, is still in the realms of scientific speculation. 

As ardent lovers of scientific truth, we would prefer not to leave the 
solution of this problem to posterity, but rather endeavor ourselves to 
bring the causes of its origin completely within the range of absolute 
certainty. Whether our scientific knowledge of the earth’s crust and 
interior is sufficiently advanced to accomplish this is an open question, 
and my purpose in the remarks I shall make to you will be confined 
mainly to placing before you as well and concisely as I can the reason- 
ing of those who have put forward the most reliable theories on the 
question. 

These may be considered as follows :— 


natural causes. 

2d.—The theory that regards petroleum as indigenous to the rocks 
in which it is formed. 

3d.—The theory that regards petroleum as the result of a purely 
chemical action on purely mineral or inorganic materials. 
The first two above mentioned are comprised under what is under- 
stood as the organic theory, and the latter as the inorganic theory. 
Now it will be readily conceived by those who are accustomed to 
analyze the merits of conflicting theories that that theory which seem- 
ingly admits of the most actual proofs is the more likely to be the cor- 
rect one, and may be said to emerge out of the realm of theory into 
that of comparative certainty. In this respect, in the present inquiry, 


1st.—The theory that regards petroleum as a distillate produced by | 
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the advocates of the organic theory have the advantage, as they chiefly 
rely for their proofs on what is actually known of the geological for- 
mations of the earth’s crust, whilst the advocates of the inorganic theory 
are compelled to ask you to accept for their proofs the existence of cer- 
tain elements in a particular condition in the remote interior of the 
earth, to which human effort has been unable to penetrate, and of 
which, the existence can only be obtained by a purely deductive 
method of reasoning. 

Let us then first consider the theory of inorganic origin. Who are 
its chief advocates, and what are their reasons? In the first place, I 
may state that until the discovery of petroleum in commercial quanti- 
ties in the United States of America in the year 1859, very little at- 
tention had previously been drawn to this substance, even froma 
purely scientific point of view ; but soon after its discovery, as it be- 

n to increase in commercial importance, the cause of its origin 
aroused the attention of our savants, and we find that in 1866 the 
well-known French chemist, Berthelot, drew attention to the subject, 
and came forward as one of the earliest advocates of the theory of 
pure chemical origin. He wrote that if it be admitted that the remote 
interior of the terrestrial mass contains free alkali metals, this hypo- 
thesis alone will furnish almost of necessity a method of explaining 
the formation of hydrocarbons, or carbides of hydrogen. He found 
by personal experiment that when carbonic acid and water, which he 
states everywhere infiltrate the earth’s crust, come into contact with 
these alkali metals at a high temperature (such as would be the case 
far in the earth’s interior) acetylides are formed. These acetylides, 
subjected to the action of vapor of water or steam, produce acetylene, 
and the products of the latter’s condensation would form formenic ear- 
bides or hydrocarbons such as constitute American petroleum. He 
can, he says, thus effect the production, by a purely mineral method, 
of all the natural carbides or hydrocarbons. Heat, water, the alkali 
metals, coupled with the tendency of the carbides to unite to form 
more condensed matters, are sufficient to account for the complex mix- 
ture which we know as petroleum. 

Five years later, viz., in 1871, we find another scientist of eminence, 
a member of the French Academy of Sciences, a Mons. M. H. Byas- 
son, coming forward as an advocate of the mineral theory. In a paper 
published in the Comptes Rendus, he states,‘“‘In a research that cer- 
tain considerations led him to undertake, he had, by causing carbonic 
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acid and water to react under very simple conditions, obtained a small 
quantity of an inflammable liquid with an odor analogous to that of 
the hydrocarbons of petroleum.” The “simple conditions” were, 
causing steam, carbonic acid and iron at a white heat to react upon 
each other, and he provides the requisite conditions in nature, by as- 
suming that sea water penetrates the earth’s crust; and comes into con- 
tact with metallic iron at a white heat, and at great depths beneath the 
surface. 

The most recent, as well as, at the same time, the most powerful 
supporter of the inorganic theory is the celebrated Russian chemist, 
Mendelejeff, known to all scientists more particularly in connection 
with his researches on the periodicity of the elements. He has per- 
sonally visited the petroleum regions, both of his own country in the 
Caucasus, and those of North America, and as he has devoted consid- 
erable attention to the subject, his views must be received with that 
amount of weight and respect to which they are unquestionably en- 
titled. His views on the question of the origin of petroleum are em- 
bodied in an elaborate paper read by him before the Chemical Society 
of St. Petersburg, which appeared in French in the Revue Scientifique 
of Paris, but has not, that I am aware of, been translated into Eng- 
lish. The first part is devoted to combating the various statements 
that have been from time to time set forth by the advocates of the or- 
ganic theory, and after demonstrating in detail the fallacies, as he con- 
siders them, of their premises, he devotes the remaining portion of his 
paper to building up a theory of his own, on the basis of purely chemi- 
cal origin. 

So far the advocates of the inorganic theory have occupied all our 
attention. Now let us for a few moments consider the views of its 
opponents, and we shall then be able to more readily understand 
Mendelejeff’s views, to which we shall again return, and which may 
be considered as a reply. 

In the first place, in order to somewhat clear the ground, I may 
state that the view that has been prevalent among many, namely, that 
petroleum owes its origin to the natural distillation of coal, is, I think, 
no longer tenable. Where petroleum is found in the neighborhood of 
coal, it is in strata far beneath those of the carboniferous era, and the 
coal above it is in perfect condition, and shows no trace of having lost 
any of its full and normal quantity of bitumens of hydrocarbons. I 
allude to this, as I notice in Fownes’ ‘ Manual of Chemistry’ it states 
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that, “ Under the names of petroleum or rock oil are arranged various 
mineral oils, which are observed in many places to issue from the 
earth in considerable abundance, and there is every reason to suppose 
that these owe their origin to the action of internal heat upon beds of 
coal, as they are usually found in connection with such.” 

One of the earliest advocates of the organic theory appears to have 
been Dr. I. S. Newberry, an American, who in 1859 made an import- 
ant communication on petroleum, in which he states that the precise 
process by which petroleum is evolved from the carbonaceous matter 
contained in the rocks which furnish it, is not yet fully known, be- 
cause we cannot, in ordinary circumstances, inspect it. We may infer, 
however, that it is a distillation, though generally performed at a very 
low temperature. 

Another American, Professor 8. F. Peckham, in his elaborate mono- 
graph on petroleum, published in connection with the 10th Census re- 
ports of the United States Government, and which I may say here is 
the most perfect and exhaustive work on the subject I have seen, 
treats the question we are discussing at some length, and states that 
his researches, extending over a period of more than twenty years, 
convince him that all bitumens (including petroleum) have in their 
present condition been deprived of vegetable or animal organisms, but 
the manner of their derivation has not been uniform. 

I may here state that petroleum has been found in all geological 
strata, from the Silurian up to the Tertiary ; but it occurs principally 
in only two of these epochs, namely, the Silurian and the upper divi- 
sion of the Tertiary period. 

In the vast petroleum regions of Pennsylvania, Ohio, etc., petroleum 
is found saturating heavy beds of uncemented sandstone. Beneath 
this sandstone or sands, as they are called, are shales as much as 1600 
feet in thickness. Professor Peckham says no one can examine this 
strata without noticing the immense quantity of fucoidal re-nains that 
it contains. 

He says if, however, the Devonian shales are inadequate, both on ac- 
count of extent and supply, to account for the production of the vast 
supplies of petroleam, we may descend still lower in the geological 
series to the Silurian limestones of over 1200 feet in thickness, con- 
taining geodes or cavities filled with petroleum. Too little is known, 
he says, about petroleum to enable anyone to explain all the phen- 
omena attending its occurrence or any hypothesis, but it seems to him 
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that the different varieties are the product of fractional distillation, 
and that one of the strongest proofs of this hypothesis is found in the 
large content of paraffin wax in the Bradford oil (Penn.) wells under 
the enormous pressure to which it is subjected. If, he says, the or- 
ganic theory, which embraces all the facts that have thus far come with- 
in our knowledge, really represents the operations of nature, then we 
must seek the evidence of heat action at a depth far below the unal- 
tered rocks in which the petroleum is now stored. We ought to ex- 
pect to find the coal in its normal condition. We should not expect 
to find the carbonized remains of organisms in the rocks containing 
petroleum. If petroleum was the product of a purely chemical pro- 
cess we should expect to find a general uniformity in its character 
wherever it was found, whereas Professor Peckham says, we find that 
petroleum from the Silurian strata containing mixtures of hydrocar- 
bons only, without any trace of nitrogen, and petroleum from other 
parts of the world from tertiary strata containing nitrogen. This 
fact lends additional weight to the theory of organic origin, as the 
petroleum from the Silurian formations corresponds in its composition 


‘with a natural distillation of the simple animal and vegetable organ- 


isms that flourished in that remote period or epoch, and the Tertiary 
petroleums containing nitrogen prove their being the result of the de- 
composition of more highly organized beings, such as flourished at a 
later epoch. 

The advocates of that side of the organic theory which regards 
petroleum as indigenous to the rocks in which we find it, are mainly 
Professor Leslie and Dr. Sterry Hunt, both well-known geologists. 
They base their views on their dbservations in West Virginia, Canada 
and Kentucky. They find the Silurian limestones in those districts 
contain fossil corals and geodes, in all of which the cil appears to be 
hermetically sealed until the mass is broken. They think that these 
were probably deposited in a deep sea at a somewhat high temperature 
in which vast quantities of sea animals perished and became buried ; 
they therefore consider it most strictly in accord with observed facts 
to assume that in whatever manner the oil may have been produced 
from the original animal organisms it is indigenous to the rocks in 
which it is now found. The above statement, I think, will prove suf- 
ficient for my purpose, namely, to place before you the principal views 
of the advocate of the organic theory, and if I may trespass a little 
longer on your patience we will now return to a consideration of 
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Professor Mendelejeft’s views, as the chief advocate of the inorganic 
theory. 

Mendelejeff states, that if petroleum is really of organic origin we 
ought to find in the strata from which it is said to originate an enor- 
mous quantity of carbon residues. Now, he says, this is precisely 
what we do not find either in the Silurian limestones, the Devonian 
strata or in the Petroliferous sands, from the latter of which we now 
obtain the oil. Again in Russia, in the Caucasus, we generally find 
petroleum in the midst of the Tertiary formations, which are relatively 
of recent origin. Now, in order to prove the truth of the organic 
theory, he says, we are asked to suppose that the petroleum of these 
strata has been formed at the expense of organic remains either of the 
Tertiary period or of more ancient periods, of which the remains lie 
below. But, he says, this hypothesis is no more admissible, for we 
cannot find the primary matter that has been able to furnish a like 
quantity of petroleum and no carbon residues. Now, he says, no one 
can suppose that petroleum has an organic origin, whilst this origin is 
not explainable by the presence of an enormous quantity of organic 
remains. Otherwise it would be necessary to admit what is impossi- 
ble, namely, that the distillate has remained, whilst the solid residues 
have disappeared. He states that his own personal researches in the 
~ petroleum regions of the United States and the Caucasus lead him to 
seek the place of original formation of petroleum at such depths in 
the interior of the earth, as to place the question of organism or or- 
ganic origin out of the question entirely, and the fact, he says, which 
pleads most in favor of this view, is the existence of the seat of the 
petroleum nearly always in the neighborhood of mountain chains. In 
Pennsylvania, the Alleghanies are to the petroleum regions there what 
the Caucasus mountains are to the regions of petroleum in the Baku 
district. Again the next most prolific producing country is Galicia, 
in which the wells are most numerous close to the Carpathian mount- 
ains. It is alsoa curious fact that the geographical distribution of 
the sources of petroleum takes the course of a broken but straight 
line. 

This direction, so well-known to American producers, is parallel 
with the direction of the chain of mountains. This is why the Amer- 
icans speak of a subterranean river of petroleum and of subterranean 
lakes formed by its overflow. This geographical direction, Mendelejeff 
states, is irrefutable. From Bradford, (Penn.) and Oil City far away 
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to Karne’s city, one can trace an almost straight line of petroleum- 
bearing wells, parallel to the Alleghany chain of mountains. 

Now, he states, these mountain chains have been formed by eleva- 
tion caused by the slow but continuous action of the internal forces of 
the earth. This elevation has produced a cleavage at the summits of 
the mountains, and consequent exposure of the various strata which, 
prior to the cleavage, lay one above the other in a horizontal position. 
At the base, a similar and parallel cleavage would be formed. ' This 
opening would be filled up by time, but after going a certain depth 
it should still exist, if the strata which are raised on the sides of the 
mountains were before their upheaval almost horizontal, as geology 
proves them to have been. This great fissure at the foot of the 
mountains has freed a passage for the petroleum, and has formed at 
the same time galleries in which the oil has entered and has risen from 
within the depths of the earth, where in ancient times its formation 
had taken place. 

How the oil is produced in these remote depths in the earth’s in- 
terior, Professor Mendelejeff now proceeds to explain by an elaborate 
but highly interesting process, of which I must limit myself to giving 
you but a very abbreviated outline. He humorously remarks that 
when one engages in a study connected with the depths of the earth, 
one is perforce obliged to engage in the depths of science also. Taking 
as his basis the well-known theory of Laplace of the earth’s creation, 
he says the mass of vaporous matter (ultimately to form our planet) 
thrown off into space from the solar atmosphere, would at first have 
the form of a ring, analogous to that of Saturn. In this ring, in 
which the temperature would be.very high, all the elements are in a 
state of vapor. On the gradual cooling first of the circumference, 
these elements would condense by degrees, and chemical combinations 
commence. The metals uniting with oxygen would produce oxides, 
which would fall towards the centre in the form of rain or snow, de- 
composing again, on arriving at a certain depth. This is the reason, 
he says, why in the crust we have chiefly elements and matter whose 
vapors have a low density. In the interior, on the contrary, would 
be found elements whose vapors have a high density. 

This leads us to the conclusion that at the centre of the earth ought 
to be accumulated elements having high atomic weights; and we 
know that the lighter elements do predominate in the composition of 
the earth’s crust, such as hydrogen, carbon, nitrogen, oxygen, mag- 
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nesium, aluminium, silicium, phosphorus, sulphur, chlorine, potas- 


sium, calcium, and also the greater part of their combinations have 


not a higher gravity than 24 times that of water. Now, states Men- 
delejeff, the density of the globe is found to be five times that of water, 
consequently in the centre must predominate forms of matter heavier 
than those composing the crust. 

Now what are the elements of a heavy atomic weight which we 
ought to expect to meet with in the interior of the earth? Such ele- 
ments ought also to some extent be found in the crust, as when the 
whole earth was in a state of vapor, the heaviest vapors would mix 
with the lightest, in accordance with the law of Marriotte. Further, 
the elements such as ought to be found in the earth’s interior, ought 
also to be in large quantity in the solar atmosphere, if the earth was 
originally part of that atmosphere. 

In reviewing the different elements Mendelejeff finds that iron only, 
satisfies all these conditions. Now if in the earth’s interior iron pre- 
dominates, whose density is seven, and if the earth’s crust is composed 
of substances having an average specific gravity of about three, as is 
found to be the fact, the specific gravity of the whole earth will be 
equal to the mean of these two densities three and seven, that is, it 
will be about five. Now five is precisely the mean density of the 
terrestrial globe. 

Now, says Professor Mendelejeff, in what state ought we to suppose 
the iron to be in the earth’s interior in order to solve the question 
under consideration? In the earth’s interior there has never existed 
but a very small quantity of oxygen, for the reason that the atomic 
weight and the molecular weight of this gas are low, and further, that 
oxygen, as we know, cannot be liquefied either by pressure or any 
other force. If we have iron, carbon and oxygen at a high tempera- 
ture, it will happen that the combination of the oxygen will take 
place according to the proportion in which it is present. If there be 
little oxygen and much iron and carbon, it is with the carbon that all 
the oxygen will combine, and the iron will remain free or will be car- 
buretted, in which state Professor Mendelejeff believes it no doubt is 
in the earth’s interior in conjunction with other metallic carbides. 

Now, the fissures already explained, produced by the elevation of 
mountain chains, have permitted water to penetrate to the depths of 
the earth and to reach these metallic carbides. The iron and other 
metals combine with the oxygen of the water ; hydrogen is in part set 
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free, and partly combines with the carbon, and thus are formed 
volatile hydrocarbons. Further, with considerable pressure, an excess 
of hydrogen and lengthened contact, the result can only be hydro- 
carbons, rich in hydrogen, such, precisely, as are those of which our 
petroleum is composed, The water coming into contact with matter 
in a state of fusion is reduced to vapor. Part of this steam rises 
through the crevices in the strata, carrying with it the vapors of the 
hydrocarbons. These hydrocarbons are subsequently liquefied, and 
accumulate in the rocks already prepared to receive them. 

The question of the Origin of Petroleum is one of great importance, 
as up to the present time petroleum explorers have had no absolute 
scientific data on which to base their operations in seeking for new 
oil-bearing districts ; but if the inorganic theory prove to be the cor- 
rect source of origin, then Professor Mendelejeff’s explanation may be 
the means of rendering eminent service to the future development of 
the petroleum industry, by affording definite rules on which to make 
further petroleum discoveries with success. 

It has been frequently asserted that at no very distant date our 
petroleum supplies will be exhausted, and therefore this question of 
origin has an important bearing on the supply if the organic theory 
be the accepted one, namely, the result of metamorphic action on 
vegetable or animal organisms, its generation, as Peckham says, is 
co-existent only with that metamorphic action, an action which we 
have no reason to believe has been prevalent on a large scale during 
the recent geological periods, and therefore the generation of petro- 
leum has been practically ended. If, on the contrary, we accept the 
inorganic or chemical theory, we provide for a process the conditions 
of which are perpetually renewed and continuous, and at present 
active. 

The rise and progress of the petroleum industry has been the most 
remarkable and rapid of any branch of commerce of modern times, 
and it has already exercised a marked influence on our modern civili- 
zation. To recount the numerous uses to which it is now applied is 
not within the scope of my present paper. It is sufficient to say that 
as the cheapest and one of the most brilliant illuminants the world has 
yet discovered it has added largely to our social comfort and happi- 
ness. It has enabled the poorest of our workpeople to considerably 
extend their hours of labor, thereby increasing their power of wage- 
earning. It is rapidly displacing all other illuminants. As a lubri- 
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cant it has superior qualities to all animal or vegetable oils, owing to 
its freedom from oxygen, as well as its cheapness in comparison with 
these oils. Its use as the cheapest of fuels is of the first importance, 
although, we may say, as yet in its infancy for this purpose; but that 
it will ultimately displace coal in the merchant and naval marine 
of all nations, is, in my opinion, but a question of no very distant — 
time. 

Whether from a scientific or commercial point of view we must all 
admit that it would be a great loss to mankind if the supplies of this 
almost invaluable natural product were at no distant date to be ex- 
hausted, and for this reason I considered it might be of special interest 
to bring the question of its origin under your notice, and I trust I 
have, however crudely, succeeded in placing before you the various 
opinions of those best qualified to form a judgment on the question at 
issue. 


CRYSTALLIZED MERCUROUS IODIDE AND BROMIDE, 


By A. Stroman. 


If a saturated solution of mercurous nitrate, as free as possible from 
oxide and slightly acidified with, nitric acid, is heated to boiling with 
iodine, the latter becomes covered with a yellow powder, which partial- 
ly dissolves, and the solution, after decantation into a warm dish, 
deposits, in the dark, lustrous, yellow, transparent, tetragonal scales of 
mercurous iodide ; these must be dried in the dark at the ordinary tem- 
perature. When the mercurous nitrate solution is treated with an alco- 
holic solution of iodine in the cold, small, yellow spangles of mercu- 
rous iodide are obtained; but the product formed by the old methods of 
preparation, that is, by rubbing together molecular proportions of mer- 
eury and iodine, and by adding potassium iodide in solution to a solu- 
_ tion of mercurous salt, have a green color, and are impure, although 
the pure yellow compound can be obtained by reversing the last process 
and adding an excess of a dilute solution of mercurous nitrate to potas- 
sium iodide in solution. The crystallized compound shows the same 
color-changes as observed by Yvon (this Journal, 1873, p. 474 and 525), 
but the change does not begin at 60°, as stated by him, since the salt 
is still a pure yellow at 100°, and only passes from this color through 
dark yellow and orange to garnet-red at higher temperatures. Sublima- 
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tion commences at 110—120°, not at 190°, as stated by Yvon, and the 
salt fuses at 290° with decomposition. Towards acids and solvents, 
the crystallized compound behaves like that precipitated by potassium 
iodide ; ammonia and caustic alkalis render it green, and on heati 
convert it into the corresponding alkaline iodide and metallic mer- 
eury. The crystallized iodide is less sensitive to light than the pre- - 


‘ eipitated yellow compound, which rapidly becomes black even in dif- 


fused daylight. 

When mercurous nitrate solution is treated with bromine under simi- 
lar conditions, small, white, nacreous, tetragonal scales of mercurous 
bromide are obtained, and the same compound separates in yellow, crys- 
talline spangles when an alcoholic or aqueous solution of bromide is 
employed. It sublimes at 340—350° in small scales, is less sensitive 
to light than the iodide, dissolves in hot sulphuric acid with the evolu- 
tion of sulphurous anhydride, becomes black and gradually. decom- 
poses when heated with dilute and concentrated hydrochloric acid, dis- 
solves slowly in hot nitric acid (sp. gr. = 1.42), and decomposes with 
the formation of the corresponding bromides when treated with ammo- 
nia and caustic alkalis.—Jour. Chem. Soc., 1888, 111; Berichte, XX., 


2818. 


COMBINATION OF SILVER CHLORIDE WITH METAL- 
LIC CHLORIDES. 
By M. C. Lea. 

If hydrochloric acid is mixed first with ferricchloride and then with 
silver nitrate, the silver chloride which forms is not white but buff- 
colored. The ferric chloride cannot be removed by washing, and is 
only partially removed by treatment with hydrochloric acid. The 
presence of the minute quantity of ferric chloride makes the silver 


chloride remarkably less sensitive to light. 


Cobalt chloride and hydrochloric acid give a silver chloride, which 
is pink, and contains cobalt ; but the reduction in the sensitiveness to 
light is very much less than when iron is present. Nickel and manga- 
nese behave similarly, but cupric chloride seems to have no tendency to 
combine with silver chloride. The tendency of gold chloride to com- 
bine with the silver chloride is, however, well marked, and the pre- 
cipitate has a reddish shade, but the influence on the sensitiveness is not 
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easily determined, since the gold is rapidly reduced to the metallic state, 
and the silver chloride darkens to black instead of to chocolate or vio- 
let, as would be the case if it were pure. 

In analytical determinations it is important to digest the silver 
chloride for a considerable time with hydrochloric acid, and even then 
it is doubtful if the foreign chloride is entirely removed, especially if 
it is ferric chloride. 

These observations show that silver chloride has a great tendency to 
combine with small quantities of other chlorides, and supports the au- 
thor’s view as to the nature of the “photo-salts.” They also explain 
the fact that a small quantity of mercuric chloride very greatly re- 
duces the sensitiveness of silver chloride to light. In order to ascer- 
tain the presence of mercury in the silver chloride, the author employs 
a solution of stannous chloride in hydrochloric acid, which has no ac- 
tion on silver chloride if light is carefully excluded, but gives a brown 
or brownish-black color to the precipitate if mercury is present. The 
author was unable to remove mercuric chloride from silver chloride 
even by very prolonged washing. 

Poitevin’s observation that his colored photographic images resisted 
the action of light better after they ‘were treated with dextrin and lead 
chloride is explained by the tendency of the lead salt to prevent alter- 
ation of silver chloride—Jour. Chem. Sci., 1888, p. 109; Am. Jour. 
Sei., XXXIV., p. 384. 


ON COCA. 


By Dr. H. H. Russy. 


From a lecture at the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, December 1, 1887, stenograph- 
ically reported by Dr. C, H. Morgan. 


As an indigenous plant coca is perhaps unknown. It frequently occurs in a 
wild state and in situations where escape seems to have been impossible. Yet, 
in some such cases I have traced its origin directly to escape from cultivation. 
So it is difficult to determine its origin in any case. The varieties of coca are 
two, the Peruvian and Bolivian. I have here some specimens of coca which I 
gathered myself and I can therefore bear witness to the accuracy of determina- 
tion. The specimen which I hold in my right hand is Bolivian coca. It is 
the finest variety of coca which exists. You will observe there are two plants 
represented on this sheet. One is without leaves, they having been picked for 
the market. On the other the leaves still exist. Observe the size and form of 
these leaves, if it is not too far away from you. This is Peruvian coca 
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which I hold in my left hand—just see what a difference there is in the form, 
in the size and in the texture of the leaf. This specimen I collected wuillee 
peculiar circumstances. 

There are two rivers which unite at this point, they come from near the foot 
of the mountain, one from Cuzco, Peru, and the other from La Paz, in Bolivia, 
Now all the way down this river coming from Bolivia we find the wild coca 
exists. It is of the Bolivian form, but as soon as we strike the other we find 
the larger leaves, the Peruvian form. So that here we have two species, or not 
two species, but two varieties. 

Here we have a form of diseased coca, called Taja. It is snteliwe fungus which 
produces this peculiar condition. We know this condition can be produced in 
the leaf by simply picking them carelessly so that the twigs are wounded. 
Then when the new leaves are produced they present this appearance. 

This is a sufficient comment upon the idea which has lately been advanced 
by a writer to the effect that some of the coca leaves which reach 
the market are beaten off from the plants with poles, an opinion which is 
evidently erroneous. If an attempt were made to beat the leaves from the 
plant with poles, the owner would never get another crop. 

In this specimen the lines are much less prominent than in the cultivated 
form. Two other forms of coca which I have here, I should rather say not of 
coca, but of Erythroxylon, are distinct species growing throughout the Eastern 
section and even through Brazil. 

I wish, gentlemen, I had time to show you all my specimens. Perhaps many 
of you would be as much interested in them as I am myself, but it impossible 
for me to do so. 

These two varieties of coca, the Bolivian and the Peruvian, are so different 
that one Bolivian writer has described the Bolivian form under the name of 
Erythroxylon Bolivianum. The name, however, is not correct, both are Ery- 
throxylon Coca. I am not certain, however, that these two cultivated forms 
have not descended from distinct species. The two varieties are distinguished 
not only by the leaves but by the fruits which are much larger in the Bolivian 
species, while the leaves are much larger in the Peruvian species. The 
Bolivian variety is much higher esteemed by the Peruvians, they saving 
enough from their scanty earnings to purchase one-third of the Bolivian pro- 
duct, although you can obtain the native article at a much lower price. As you 
are students of Pharmacy,and I think are about to study up the subject, per- 
haps a few facts on the chemical constituents of the leaves might be interest- 
ing and I will give them to you very briefly. 

You are aware that there are two methods of estimating the cocaine which 
the coca leaves contain. The first is to extract it in the pure form and weigh 
it. This method was impossible for me, traveling as I was through the coun- 
try and not being able to carry the necessary apparatus, especially a balance, 
I was therefore obliged to resort to the test by titration, and this test is about 
as follows: We obtain the cocaine in an aqueous acid solution, about two drams 
of the solution representing two and one-half gramsof leaves. This can now be 
tested with Mayer’s reagent. As the precipitate is formed this precipitate is 
filtered, and the reagent again added. When no more precipitation occurs we 
assume that the right amount of reagent has been used, and for every cubic 
centimeter so used we have eight milligrams of cocaine in the leaves. Now, 
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estimating by this test in this country the leaves will yield from about one-half 
to three-quarters of one per cent. of cocaine. As I estimated them in their 
own country, the leaves being fresh or recently dried, taking an equal weight of 
fresh leaves, drying them, and then assaying them, I obtained frem two to four 
per cent. of cocaine. I took specimens of the same leaves which I had thus 
assayed and sent them to the United States, where they were assayed and they 
yielded the same amount which they are said to yield in this country, namely, 
from one-half to three-fourths of one percent. It was evident that I had made 
a mistake in my process or that the composition of the leaves was very 
different in theirown home. On my return to La Plaz for the second time I 
made a very elaborate series of experiments, looking towards the assaying of 
the different parts of the plants. I took the best methods I could, collecting 
and drying at the proper time of the year, taking into account the age of the 
leaves, and I found my former results confirmed. 

But I found on this occasion that on rendering my solution slightly alkaline 
and washing it with ether, the ether carried away only the cocaine, which was 
found to be about three-fourths of one per cent.,as in this country. This is 
then, one of the means of accounting for the difference, an entirely different 
substance from the cocaine, but producing the same reaction with Mayer’s rea- 
gent, being left behind in the alkaline aqueous solution. This, then, seems to 
prove that the composition of the leaves is different in their own home from 
what it is after they are exported. Certainly those who have read anything 
on this subject must be aware that the effects alleged to be produced in this 
country by preparationsof the exported leavesare very different from those which 
have been reported to us from itsown home. For three centuries we have 
been hearing from travelers who have visited that country, some of them 
among the most eminent scientists like Humboldt, Poeppig, and others, 
of the wonderful effects which coca produces on the natives, the Indi- 
ans, who chew it. I can only add my testimony to that which has gone before ; 
it is useless to go over it as you all know aboutit. Every one has read 1t fifty 
times, and every one has read and knows what the physicians of Europe and 
the United States say about it. Those who have tested the exported leaves 
have found that they produced no such effects. I think the effects of coca 
chewing are produced in two ways. In the first place we know that if aman 
is obliged to put forth a certain amount of exertion it tires him to a certain 
definite extent. Supposing now that he is suffering some severe bodily pain at 
the time he puts forth this exertion, his fatigue would be very much greater. 
Part only of the fatigue is due to the muscular exertion which he makes; the 
other part must be mainly from the nervous waste which is added to the physical 
waste. This waste, then, which is produced by the suffering, this nervous waste, 
could be very easily produced by that most acute of all suffering, namely, long 
continued hunger. These people seldom have enough to eat. They must carry 
their food with them, and are unable to carry enough for their long journeys. By 
the chewing of coca leaves the sensation of hunger is deadened; they are freed 
from this kind of nervous waste of which I have spoken. This will account in 
part for the beneficial result of the free use of coca. But only in part. There 


_ is besides a kind of stimulation resulting from eating these leaves, entirely 


different from that produced by cocaine or the preparations of coca as we 
obtain them here. 
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MINUTE OF THE COLLEGE MEETING. 


The annual meeting of members of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 
was held March 26th, at 3.30 P.M., Charles Bullock, President, in the chair. 
Twenty members were present. The minutes of the last stated meeting (De- 
cember, 1887), was read, and on motion adopted. The minutes of the meeting 
of the Board of Trustees for January, February and March were presented, and 
by resolution approved. The present being the annual meeting, the reports of 
the standing, or permanent committees, and the election of officers constituted 
part of the regular business. The Committee on Publication presented the fol- 
lowing report: “The issue of the Journal has been prompt and regular through- 
out the year. The great competition in the field of pharmaceutical literature 
makes it very difficult for the Committee to extend the circulation of the Jour- 
nal as much as is desired. The purely scientific character of the publication 
does not appear to adapt it to the taste of modern pharmacists, whilst the cost 
of the limited edition will not permit a reduction in the price of subscription. 
As long as the Journal maintains its present special character as the medium of 
scientific labor and research, its circulation will be limited to those who now 
give it preference. Your Committee fear that the radical change in the kind of 
material now presented to readers of the current literature on pharmaceutical 
subjects may at no distant day compel a change of method not however at var- 
iance with the strictly dignified standard of the present Journal.” 

This report led to some interchangeof view relative to what should constitute 
any proposed modification that would better meet general appreciation, and 
improve the business prospects of the publication. 

The Editor’s report presents the following statement: “That since the last 
annual meeting seventy-one original papers have been published in the Jour- 
nal, and in addition thereto twenty-five papers entitled “Gleanings,” or “ Ab- 
stracts,” comprising original translations from “foreign journals,” and elabora- 
tions of new observations, discoveries, or processes gathered from various 
sources. Of the original papers twenty-eight were devoted to subjects of ma- 
teria medica, twenty to chemistry, nineteen to pharmaceutical and four to 
other subjects of general interest. Seven members of the College contributed 
nineteen papers, and more or less extensive abstracts of twenty-nine theses 
were contained in fifteen papers. The pharmaceutical meetings have been of 
considerable interest during the past year; a number of new, interesting and 
rare specimens were exhibited, and not less than thirty-six papers were read, a 
goodly number of which related to investigations undertaken in the chemical and 
pharmaceutical laboratories of the College. Aside from the publications mention- 
ed above various editorials, reports, reviews, varieties, etc., etc., as heretofore have 
been prepared by the Editor, who is gratified to note the fact that the contribu- 
tors of original matter have increased in number as compared with some pre- 
vious years, and he ventures to hope that this valued interest in the Journal 
will be continued.” 

The Treasurer of the Publication Committee presented the statistical, and 
also the financial statement of the business editor, as well as a report of the 
treasurer of the committee. This report gives, as usual, the business condition 
of this department of the College. The account of the Treasurer had been 
audited and vouched. In order to adjust the account and furnish the committee 
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with the necessary working capital, orders for requisite amounts were, on mo- 
tion, ordered to be drawn on the Treasurer of the College, and on the Treasurer 
of the Publication Committee respectively. 

The Librarian presented his annual report, in which statement allusion is 
made to the addition of many useful and valuable books on chemistry, phar- 
macy, botany,and materia medica, together with many exchanges which are of 
value. The entire chemical section has been so arranged as to make the 


reference and text books more accessible. Appended is a financial statement 


showing small balance due the Librarian. 

The foregoing statements or reports were all upon resolution received and 
directed to be placed in full upon the minutes. 

The committee on deceased members, through Mr. W. Procter, referred to the 
recent death of Alfred Tatem, a member of the College elected in 1858. A 
suitable memoir will be subsequently submitted for publication. 

The Treasurer reported the names of several members in arrears of annual 
dues, ranging from five toseven years. On motion, however, it was decided to 
postpone action for the present. Under Article 18, of the By-Laws on mem- 
bership, delinquents are liable to forfeit membership, and have their names 
stricken from the roll. 

On a motion to proceed to an election of officers for the ensuing year, the 
names of the following gentlemen were placed in nomination: 

For President, Chas. Bullock ; 1st Vice President, Robt. Shoemaker ; 2d Vice 
President, Wm. J. Jenks ; Corresponding Secretary, Dr. A. W. Miller; Record- 
ing Secretary, Wm. B. Thompson; Editor, John M. Maisch ; Librarian, Thos. 
S. Wiegand ; Curator, Jos. W. England; Publication Committee, Chas. Bullock, 
Henry N. Rittenhouse, T. S. Wiegand, James T. Shinn, and John M. Maisch, 
Editor. 

For Trustees for the term of three years, Wm. B. Webb, Gustavus Pile, and 
Wallace Procter. 

There being no opposition, a resolution was offered directing that an affirma- 
tive ballot be cast, whereupon the gentlemen named were declared duly elected 
to their respective positions. 

No other business being presented a motion to adjourn prevailed. 

WILLIAM B. THOMPSON, 
Secretary. 


MINUTES OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL MEETING. 


March 15th, 1888. 

The annual commencement of the College having been arranged for the 20th 
day of this month, which this year occurs upon the third Tuesday, it was 
thought advisable to hold the pharmaceutical meeting a few days earlier; and 
Dr. Rusby, of the Columbia College, New York, having kindly agreed to lec- 
ture upon the Brazillian Forests and their products, it was announced by card 
that he would do so. This was prevented, however, by the terrible storm, 
which prevented travel on almost all the roads of the Atlantic States. Presi- 
dent Bullock being present took the chair. The minutes were read and ap- 
proved. Mr. Joseph W. England exhibited a specimen of Methylic Alcohol, 
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which had been employed largely for liniments, for making of varnishes, and as 
a solvent; it being 70 or 80 cents a gallon cheaper than ethylic alcohol, it was 
thought worthy of notice. Inquiry was made whether it was useful in making 
solid and fluid extracts, but no experiments could be reported. Professor Maisch 
asked whether it was as good a solvent for oils as ethylic alcohol, and it was 
stated to be equally well adapted to that use. It was stated that the British 
government, after granting a patent for the method of purifying it, prohibited 
its. manufacture in the pure state, as it could be used for making intoxicating 
drinks, and defrauding the revenue. 

Mr. England exhibited a specimen of pure Chromic Acid, and stated that the 
pharmacopceial requirements were not quite correct; that a pure acid was not 
deliquescent, and that the crystals had a blackish steel lustre, quite apparent in 
the general crimson shade of color peculiar to it. Prof. Maisch thought that 
its deliquescence, as usually seen, was owing to the contaminating sulphuric 
acid remaining from the method of preparation, and from the drying of the 
crystals upon absorbent tiles. Mr. Bullock said it could be largely freed from 
sulphuric acid by drying the crystals, after draining them, upon bricks, previ- 
ously heated till unpleasant to handle them. In this way a very dry, and but 
little deliquescent acid could be had. 

Mr. England called attention to the subject of Blaud’s Pills, an improved 
formula for which he presented (see page 173.) 

The reading of the paper caused considerable remarks. Mr. McIntyre said he 
tried every formula for these pills which he had noticed, and that one pub- 
lished some years since in the JourRNAL or PHARMACY was very satisfactory. 

Prof. Maisch said that when ferrous sulphate and potassium carbonate were 
well rubbed together, a soft mass containing ferrous carbonate and potassium 
sulphate was formed, and with the addition of a little tragacanth and simple 
syrup, yielded a very good pill mass, as he had shown in a paper published in 
the Journat in 1871 (see page 307.) The presence of sugar would be a guard 
against oxidation. 

Mr. England exhibited some prescriptions, which excited some comment 
from the very indistinct manner in which they were written. After some 
further conversation, the meeting adjourned. 

T. 8S. WIEGAND, 


Registrar. 


PHARMACEUTICAL COLLEGES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Philadelphia College of Pharmacy.—Duzing the past session of 1887-88 the 
customary junior examinations were held November 12th and December 10th, 
closing with the examination, which took place February 11th. The questions 
at these several examinations in the different branches were as follows: 


BOTANY AND MATERIA MEDICA. 


1—Define parenchyma cells, prosench cells, and ducts ; name some of the 
varieties of each, and explain the same by d : 


2.—What is a root? How does the root o~ in length? In what manner 
does this length-growth differ from the length- 


escriptions and drawings. 


growth of the stem ? 
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§.—Explain the nature of a closed and of an open fibrovasculaa bundle. De- 
scribe the arrangement of fibrovascular tissue in stems of monocotyledons and 
of dicotyledons. Name some officinal overground or underground stems of 
monocotyledonous and of dicotyledonous plants. 


4.—Describe and illustrate by diagrams the formation of a one-celled ovary 
from one carpelleaf; of a one-celled ovary from two or more carpelleaves ; and of 
a several-celled ovary,—indicating in each case the position of the placenta. 
Name some officinal flowers or flower-buds having one-celled ovaries, and oth- 
ers with a several-celled ovary. 


5.—Describe the following officinal flowers: Chamomile, German Chamomile, 
and Armea, giving for each: the botanical name and the habitat of the plant; 
also the characteristics of the involucre, the receptacle, the ray florets, the disk 
florets, and the pappus. 


6.—Give the botanical characters of the order of Gentianacee. Name some 
plants of this order yielding officinal drugs. What are the medical properties 
of these drugs ? 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF PHARMACY, 


1.—What is the specific gravity of the liquids having the following weights, 
one fluid ounce of each weighing respectively 569°6 grains, 373°6 grains, 6151°9 
grains. 

2.—State the sources and give briefly the method of producing illuminating 
gas ; describe the structure of an ordinary illuminating gas flame; state what 
modifications are necessary in pharmaceutical heating apparatus, to convert an 
illuminating flame into a smokeless one; illustrate the answers by such draw- 
ings as may be necessary. 


3.—State the objects of comminution. What is meant by pulverization by 
intervention? Illustrate by three examples. 


4.—How may immiscible liquids be separated? Show either by drawing a 
sketch, or by writing a description, two forms of apparatus used for this pur- 
pose.—How may volatile liquids be separated which are soluble or miscible with 
each other? Name and describe several forms of apparatus used for this pur- 
pose, 

- §.—Describe the process of Repercolation as applied to fluid extracts, and state 
its advantages and disadvantages for general use by pharmacists. 


6.—How is Nitrate of Silver made? What are its physical properties and uses 
in medicine? In what forms is it used externally? Give the officinal titles of 
the three forms of this salt. 


CHEMISTRY. 


1—What is a thermometer ? What are the two thermometer scales used in 
the U. 8. Pharmacopeeia ? Explain the difference between them. Convert 39° 
C. into F. reading ; convert 12° F. into C. reading. 


2.—In what ways may electricity be generated? How may electricity be con- 

verted into heat, how into light, how into magnetism ? Give examples. What 

= exist between frictional electricity and that developed by chemical 
ion 


3.—Write the formula of a haloid acid; of an oxygen acid ; of a metallic 
hydrate. Write the formula of a monobasic acid ; of a dibasic acid. Write 
the formula of an acid salt ; a neutral salt; a basic salt. 


4.—Write two reactions for the sv of hydrogen. Mention two ex- 
periments illustrating the affinity of hydrogen for oxygen. 
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5.—Describe the officinal varieties of sulphur. Give the formulas and nameg 
of the acids which contain sulphur. Give the formula of an officinal salt of 
each of these acids. 


6.—Write two reactions for peceeg evten dioxide. Write one reaction for 
preparing carbon monoxide. Describe these two oxides. 


QUESTIONS BY THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 


1—What effect has rise in temperature on the specific gravity of liquids? 
Why is this effect produced? Describe the form of apparatus for taking specific 
gravity most used for hot liquids. 


2.—Give the botanical name, natural order, and habitat of the plant which 
yields Sambucus. Name and illustrate by diagram the form of inflorescence, 
and describe the flowers. 


8.—Describe four methods of producing crystals ; give an example of crystals 
obtained by each method. 


4.—How many volumes of hydrogen are required to combine with ten 
volumes of chlorine? How may chlorine and hydrogen be caused to combine? 
Describe how the physical and chemical properties of the resulting compound 
differ from those of the two elements composing it? 


5.—What is the weight of a gallon of an aqueous solution of boric acid, the 
specific gravity of which is 1.015? Put all of the figures used in your calculations 
on the examination paper. How much boric acid is contained in a gallon of 
the above solution, if it is made in the proportion of 1 grain of the acid to 24 


grains of water? 


SPECIMENS. 
Cetraria. Aqua Amygdale amare. Alumen. 
Aurantii flores. | Syrupus Ferri iodidi. Magnesii sulphas. 
Lobelia. Extract. Erythroxyli fluid. Sodii bicarbonas. 


Liquor Sode chlorate. 
OPERATIVE PHARMACY. 


1.—Percolation of six ounces of Ground Gentian with one pint of water. 
2.—Preparation of Solution of Tersulphate of Iron. 
3.—Preparation of Ointment of Nitrate of Mercury. 


The re-examination of those junior students who failed in the February éx- 
— in one or more branches will be held on Friday September 28th at 
o’clock M. 


The examination of the senior students commenced on Saturday February 
25th, and closed on Thursday March Ist, with the examination in operative 
pharmacy and analytical chemistry, as follows : 


MATERIA MEDICA AND BOTANY. 


gs ll the botanical name, the natural order, and the habitat of 
the plant. ibe the physical characters and the structure of the drug. 
What constituents does it contain? What are its medical properties, and in 
what doses is it used? Name some other drugs obtained from the same natu- 
ral order, and state the medicinal dose of each. 


B.—Golden Seal—Name the plant, its natural order, and its habitat. De- 
scribe the physical characters of the drug, and its structure, and give its medi- 


cal properties and its dose. Give the outlines of a process for isolating the two 
alkaloi s,and mention some of the properties of each alkaloid. 


C—Arbor Vite.—Name the plant, its natural order, and its habitat, and state 
which part of the plant is officinal. Describe the drug, and mention its proxi- 
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mate constituents, giving also some characteristics of the more important prin- 
ciples. What are the medical properties and the dose of the drug? How may 
the drug be distinguished from savine? 


D.— Yellow and Red Cinchona.—Give for each drug the botanical name of the 
tree, the country where each is indigenous, and the altitude of the native dis- 
tribution of each tree. Describe the two drugs, dwelling more particularly upon 
the characteristic differences of their physical _— and structure. Men- 
tion the structural characteristics of cuprea bark. 


E—Eucalyptus.—Give the botanical name, the natural order, and the habitat 
of the tree. Describe the crus, and also its important constituent. Name 
other plants of the same natural order, and state in each case which parts of 
these plants yield officinal drugs. 


F—Cubeb.—Name the plant, the natural order, its native country, and the 
time of collection of the drug. Describe the drug, and point out the differences 
from officinal drugs of similar size and appearance, and from false cubebs 
sometimes met with. What is the percentage of the chief medicinal princi- 
ples of cubebs, and what are the medical properties of these constituents ? 


G.—Seeds with curved embryo.—Name the pharmacopceial seeds having a curved 


: embryo, and state in each case whether the seed contains albumen (peraperm) 


or not; also give for each seed the principal constituents, some of the charac- 
ters of the medicinally important principles, and the medicinal dose of each 


H—Saffron.—W hat is saffron? From what plant and from what natural or- 
der is it obtained? Describe the drug in the state of purity, and mention its 
proximate constituents. Enumerate the different substances used for adulter- 
ating saffron, and state how each adulterant differs from saffron, and how it 
may be detected. 


1—Lactucarium.—Name the plant, and state when and how lactucarium is 
prepared. Describe the drug, and indicate the effect of simple solvents upon 
it. What proximate principles does the drug contain? Which of these prin- 
ciples have a bitter taste, and what effect have alkalies upon them? Give the 
medical properties and the dose of lactucarium. , 


K—Give the characteristic reactions of the following proximate princi- 
ples: Quinine; Hyoscyamine; Colchicine; Meconic Acid ; Gallotannic Acid. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF PHARMACY. 


A.—A wholesale druggist desires to use five pint bottles for sending out the 
following liquids, Commercial Chloroform, Glycerin, Solution of Chloride of Iron. 
Show by a A ery gravity calculation, (putting down all the figures), how 
pons | avoirdupois pounds he would put in each, after allowing an air space 
equal to half a pound in each. 

B.—Give the unabbreviated officinal names, ingredients, brief outlines of 

na, Syrup of Wi erry, Tincture of Ignatia, Compound Decoction of Sarsapa- 
rilla, Vinegar of Squill, Iodized Starch. . 

C.—Give the English names, ingredients, brief outlines of Pax mse and de- 

scribe the appearance of Extractum Taraxaci, Vinum Rhei, Infusum Digitalis, 


Emplastrum Opii, Tinctura Ferri Chloridi, Massa Hydrargyri, Aloe Purificata. 
D.—Give the reasons for the following—Why is Soap used as an excipientin ~ 
making officinal pills containing aloes? 
bi was the object of introducing Stronger White Wine into the Pharmaco- 
peia 
. Why is Glycerin used in the menstrua for exhausting the fluid extract and 
tinctures of Cinchona? 
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Why is the deposit which separates from Oleoresin of Aspidum, U. S. P., di- 
rected to be thoroughly mixed with the — portion before use, whilst in 
Oleoresins of Cubeb and Pepper, U.S. P., the deposits are to be rejected? Give 
the names of the deposits in each case. 


Why is Hydrochloric Acid added to Nitrate of Silver in making officinal 
moulded Nutrate of Silver ? 


How may the deposit likely to occurin galenical preparations made from 
fleshy roots, be prevented ? 


E.—What is a Stearopten? Describe the Stearopten obtained from Oil of Pepper- 
mint. What is the best solvent for it when it is to be applied by inunction? 
What is the chemical composition and method of production of two volatile 
= obtained from Lavender? Name the officinal preparations into which they 
enter. ‘ 


F.—How is Deodorized Tincture of Opium made? What are its advantages 
over Tincture of Opium? Name the principal acid found in Opium. What 
tests are used to prove its identity? Name the most unstable officinal Salt. of 
Morphine, and give reasons for its instability. What addition is usually neces- 
sary to perfect its aqueous solution ? 


G.—Define natural emulsions ; what is the cause of their opacity? How are 
they imitated in pharmacy? Under what circumstances is Acacia sometimes 
added to prescriptions by pharmacists when it is not especially directed by the 
physician ? 

H.—Examine the following posnetgtionn, and state whether you would dis- 
pense them; how would you proceed 


R Acid, Nitro-mur. Dil......... - Jf 3ij | Ft. mass. et div. in pil. No. xx. 
Ext. Chiratee Sig.—One at bedtime. 
Ext. Gelsemii q- 8s. ft 3 ij 
Sig.—A teaspoonful after meals. R Ext. Coloc. Comp....... ——— ) 
Ext. gr xxx 
R Morph. Sulph.........  gri| Res. Podophylli gr xxx 
Argenti OXxid.........0.seeeeeeesoeeee gr xx | Ft. massa et div. in pil. No xx. 
Ext. Gent. q. 8. Sig.—One at bedtime. 
I—How should the following be dispensed? Should they be filtered? Criti- 
cize, give reasons. 
R Tinct. Nuc. Vomice......... i Sig.—A teaspoonful as required. 
Tinct. Cinchon. Comp........... ij — 
Sig—A teaspoonful 3 timesa day. | Zinci 8s 
R Tinct. tf iv Tr. Opii eee 3ij 
Tinct. Krameriz ...............+ Zij | Pulv. Acaciee ..............000 
Aque Menth. Pip ............ ad f Ziss ig.—Use as directed. 


K.—Translate the following, giving the unabbreviated English names of the 
ingredients, and state whether they should be dispensed ; if so, how? 


i| Sig—Add one powder to a cupful of 
t 3; water and use as a wash. 
Liq. Pot. Cit ad 3vij 
Emp. Canth..............00 noi 
Pulv. Alum... 38s Sig.—Apply behind left ear—Draw 


Sacch. Saturni.................+ xx | a diagram ofthis plaster showing pro- 


er 
M. ft. pulv. div. in chart. no vj per shape, size and margin. 


| 
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April, 1888. 


CHEMISTRY. 


A—Describe Bromum and Iodum. What are the present sources of each of 
these elements, and how are they extracted? Give the chemical formulas of 
three officinal Bromides and of three officinal Iodides. 


B.—State how the following common Inorganic Acids are made, and write 
the chemical reactions in each case: Hydrochloric Acid, Nitric Acid, Sulphuric 
Acid, Phosphoric Acid, Carbonic Acid. 


C.—What is “ Chili Saltpetre?’”’ What are some of the uses to which it is 
applied in manufacturing chemistry ? What important officinal substances are 
made or extracted from it? Would common Saltpetre do as well in these 
cases ? State reasons for your opinion. 


D.—Give the formulas of Bismuthi Subcarbonas and Bismuthi Subnitras. 
What would be the formulas of the Normal Carbonate and Normal Nitrate? 
By what means is the Normal Nitrate changed into the Subnitrate? What is 
the formula of the Subiodide of Bismuth? What of the Normal Iodide? 


E—Give the chemical formulas of Ferri Chloridum, Ferri et Ammonii ne 
Ferri Hypophosphis, Ferri Lactas, Ferri Oxalas, Ferri Oxidum Hydratum, 
Ferri Sulphas. State which are ferrous compounds and which are ferric. By 
what tests can you distinguish ferrous from ferric salts ? 


F—Give the chemical formulas of Chloroformum and of Chloral. To what 
classes of organic compounds do they belong respectively? State how each of 
them is obtained, the materials used and the process of manufacture. Describe 
the properties and state the tests for each. 


G.—What are the conditions of the Acetous Fermentation? Write the chemi- 
cal reaction for it. How is most of the Acetic Acid of commerce made? What 
are some Of the bye products? How is the crude acid, so obtained, purified ? 


H.—What is the general composition of the vegetable and animal [ 
What difference in chemical composition between Olive Oil and Beef or Mut- 
ton Suet ? What between Olive Oil and Linseed Oil? What pharmaceutical 
and technical products can be obtained from Suet, Olive Oil and Linseed Oil, 
respectively ? 

I—State the chemical formula and officinal name of Tartar Emetic? 
Give the chemical formula and officinal name of Cream of Tartar? Give the 
chemical formula and officinal nameof Rochelle Salt? State the distinctive 
tests for each of these three compounds. 


K.—Define a Phenol, an Aromatic Aldehyde, and an Aromatic Acid, and 
give officinal examples of each class. What are Phenol-Acids? What two 
officinal compounds Colones to this class? Which of these is made artificially ? 
Give the chemical reactions for its synthetic production. 


EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 


A—In what forms is Carbon officinal? Givea description of each ot these 
varieties, with mode of preparation and pharmaceutical and medicinal uses. 


B—What is the officinal name of Saltpetre? From what source is it ob- 
tained? How isit made? Describe its appearance, shape of crystal, and give 
its chemical formula. Does it contain water? If so, in what form? hat 
~ the medicinal properties of Saltpetre and the usual dose? What is Sal 

nelle? 


C.—Give the botanical name, natural order and habitat of the plant from 
which Balsam of Tolu is obtained. Briefly describe the Balsam and the 
method of its preparation. Give the unabbreviated officinal names of the 
preparations into which Balsam of Tolu enters. Name, and give the chemi- 
cal formulas of the acids found in Balsam of Tolu. Name two or more other 
officinal drugs containing either of these acids. From what substances, and 
how may these acids be artificially prepared. 
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D.—What is the officinal name of Gun Cotton? Give its mode of prepa- 
ration. What is its chemical name? What officinal preparations are made 
from it, and how are they prepared ? 

E—Give two tests to distinguish Mercuric salts from those of Bismuth. 
How would you prove the presence of Bromide of Potassium in Iodide of Po- 
? A solution contains Phosphates and Arsenates. How would you detect 

em 

F—What is the officinal name of Tully’s powder? Give its mode of prepa- 
ration, proportions of active ingredients, and medium dose. What is the offi- 
cinal name of Compound Powder of Jalap? Give the —— of its ingre- 
dients. What is the officinal name of Aromatic Powder? Name its ingredients, 
omitting quantities. What is the officinal name of Seidlitz Powders? Name 
the ingredients and quantity of each which enters into its composition. What 
is the officinal name of Compound Powder of Rhubarb? Nameits ingredients, 
omitting quantities. 

G.—1.—If 540 grammes of Mercury are added to 50 c.c. of water contained in 
a 100c.c. graduated tube to what cubic centimetre division will the level of the 
water rise? 

- 2.—A piece of silver sp. gr. 10.5 loses 134.7 grammes when weighed in a cer- 
tain officinal liquid. at is the liquid if the weight of the silver is 1050 
grammes? Giveall the figures used in obtaining the results. ; 

H—Name the ingredients which enter into the composition of Compound 
Syrup of Sarsaparilla. Give the botanical name, natural order, habitat and 
officinal portion of the plants yielding the solid constituents thereof. 


I—How should the following prescriptions be compounded ? 


2-R Ol. Amy, 
1-R Li x Glycerini......... Aa i 
a v Mucilag. Acac...... ...... 
Ol. Lavandule............ xl Syr. Aurantii Cort....... 38 
M. ft. unguent. Liquor. Calcis........ 
ad fg viij 
- Describe the appearance of the following and state how they should be dis- 
4-R Quinine Sulph.............. di 
3.-R Quininze Bisulph........... 8s Tr. Ferri OP t3 i 
M—Sig.—Teaspoonful 3 times a day. 2 ij 
K—How should this be com-| BR Magnes. Carb............ gr xx 
Hyd. Chlor. Mit............ gr Aquee vj 
Tinct. Capsici....... seecseesere git Sig—A teaspoonful every 4 h 


Ft. mass. et div. in pil. No xii. 


How should this be compounded |  (yiticize and write out an explana- 


and dispensed ? tion of method of compounding this: 
i 

Sig.—Apply as a lotion. Aque......... ij 
— 


Should this be filtered, and is ita | Sig—Leta drop be placed in the eye 
safe dose for an infant 5 monthsold? | every hour. 
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SPECIMENS. 

Materia Medica. Pharmacy. Chemistry. Committee. 
Gelsemium. Aqua Creasoti. Acid. Sulphuros. Cornus. 
Calamus. Mistura Amygdale. Acidum Citricum. Myrrha. 
Dulcamara. Mist. Glycyrrhize comp.Potassii Nitras. Potassii Carbonas. 
Gossy pii rad. cort. Syrupus. Potassii Chloras. Plumbi Oxidum. 
Digitalis. Tincv. Lavand.comp. Potassii Bitartras. Liquor Calcis. 
Sambucus. Ext. Erythroxylifiuid, Sodii Boras. Liquor Ammonii acet. 
Anisum. Extract. Gentiane. Sodii Salicylas. Tinctura Myrrhe. 
Nux vomica. Glyceritum Amyli. Liq.Sode Chlorate. Tinct. Valeriane Ammon. 
Resina. Cinchonine Sulphas. Magnesii Carbonas. Syrupus Pruni Virginian. 


Coccus. Ferri Sulphas Exsice. Zinci Sulphas. Extract. Senne fluid. 
OPERATIVE PHARMACY. 


1.—Prepare granulated Salicylate of Sodium. 

2.—Prepare four fluid ounces of Compound Mixture of Iron by the U.S. P. 
process. 

3.—Make four fluid ounces of a 50 per cent. Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil with 
distilled water, using equal parts of dextrin and gum to emulsify the oil, and 
put an extra label on the bottle, giving the exact formula used. 

4.—Make Emplastrum Belladonne, using extr. bellad. gr. lx; resin gr. am; 

yellow wax, gr lx, and lead plaster, 3 ij. 

5.—Spread a Belladonna Plaster.4x6 inches. 


ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. 


Officinal salts or mixtures of salts, in the state of powder or te cesabeit 
tion were given for qualitative examination. 

The competitive examination of microscopic specimens of drugs for the 
J. M. Maisch prize, offered by Mr. J. H. Redsecker, took place March 13th. Fif- 
teen candidates were entitled to participate, they having attained the grade 
very satisfactory in the examination in materia medica, specimens included. 
Owing to absence from the city and to the delay of the mails in consequence 
of a heavy snow storm, only seven of the candidates were present. The 
final competition was betwean Messrs. W. H. Clark and J. E. 8. Bell. The 
specimens prepared for examination were: Cinnamomum zeylanicum, Cin- 
chona lancifolia, Dulcamara, Veratrum, Anisum, Aspidium, Aurantii Cortex, 
Caryophyllus, Amylum Marantz, Ipecacuanha, Calamus, Cascarilla, Carum, Sar- 
saparilla, and Frangula. 

The names of candidates who had not fully complied with all the require- 
ments for graduation, but had passed the examinations in all the branches, will 
be reported to the Board of Trustees at a subsequent time. The following list 
comprises the names of all the successful candidates, including several holding 
over from last year, entitled to receive the degree of Graduate in Pharmacy 
(Ph. G.), also the subjects of their theses. 


GRADUATING CLASS. 


Ella Amerman, Pennsylvania, Anthemis nobilis. 
Joseph Sleifer Angeny, Jr., Pennsylvania, Cascara sagrada. 
Harvey Franklin Backenstoe, Pennsylvania, Advantages of Pharm. Manu- 


facturing. 


— 
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Robert Baird, New York, Ichthyocolla. 

John H. Bear, Pennsylvania, Aromatic Syrup of Rhubarb. 

James Webb Beckwith, New York, Menstruum for Apocynum. 

James Edgar Stevenson Bell, California, Examination of the Adulteration of 
Commercial Peppers. 

Charles William Bippus, Ohio, Tabacum. 

Charles Edgar Black, Ohio, Decoration of Drug Store Windows. 

Ira Linton Bond, Pennsylvania, Calendu'a officinalis. 


Charles Alfred Bowen, New York, The Relation of the Pharmacist to the 


Physician. 
Charles Henry Breidenbach, Ohio, Gum Kino. ‘ 
William Brewer, New Jersey, Radix Cimicifuge. 
James Hicks Bunting, North Carolina, Euphorbia pilulifera. 
Wiiliam Henry Campbell, Pennsylvania, Soap. 
Charles Walton Cannon, Delaware, Bases for Iodine Ointment. 
Sherman Lincoln Carroll, Pennsylvania, Salicylate of Cinchonidia. 
William Henry Clark, New York, Grindelia Robusta and (irindelia Squarrosa. 
Albert Cliffe, Pennsylvania, Antiseptics. 
Fred’k Frelinghuysen Coleman, New Jersey, Elegant Pharmacy Introducing 
Elixirs. 
Martin Payne Crawford, Pennsylvania, Disinfectants. 
William Crutcher, Kentucky, Helianthemum canadense. 
Walter Culin, Pennsylvania, Solution and Tincture of Chloride of Iron. 
George Altick Curriden, Pennsylvania, Potassii Iodidum. 
Clayton Erwin Davis, Massachusetts, Silk. 
John Stephen Voorhies Davis, Delaware, The most important element. 
Henry Elias Dehler, Ohio, Emplastrum fuscum. 
Charles Ellsworth Dyer, Kansas, Emplastra. 
Robert Isam Eads, Kentucky, Iodides of Mercury. 
Charles Born Evans, Pennsylvania, Fluid Extract of Blackberry. 
Oscar George Fegley, Pennsylvania, Qualitative Analysis. 
Frederick William Franz, Iowa, Oil of Pennyroyal. 
Paul Herman Gallashick, Pennsylvania, Examination of Red Clover. 
Charles Sumner Gallaher, Wisconsin, Cassia nictitans. 
Edward Harry Gingrich, Pennsylvania, Terebene. 
Charles Wellington Green, Pennsylvania, Erythroxylon Coca. 
Philip Henry Green, Pennsylvania, Apis mellifica. 
Lucian Alfred Gros, California, Cimicifuga racemosa. 
John Joseph Haley, Pennsylvania, Hyoscyamus. 
William Henry Hanson, Pennsylvania, Sieve and its Appliances. 
Thomas Harold Hazel, Pennsylvania, Sulphuris Iodidum. 
William Frederick Hebsacker, Pennsylvania, Oxide of Zinc. 
Harry Baker Heffley, Pennsylvania, Grindelia robusta. 
William Clow Hepler, Pennsylvania, Amylum. 
Sherman Francis Hennessy, Pennsylvania, Lycopus virginicus. 
August Rudolph Hesske, Pennsylvania, Solution of Citrate of Magnesium. 
Thomas Hetherington, Pennsylvania, Pharmacy. 
Wesley Jackson Hibberd, Pennsylvania, Green Iodide of Mercury. 
Aquila Hoch, Pennsylvania, Theobroma Cacao. 
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Ludwig Holtzhausser, Germany, Suppositories. 

Sydney Lee Hooper, Pennsylvania, Lactucarium. 

Henry Taylor Hoover, Pennsylvania, Donovan’s Solution. 

Eugene Jacob Jacobs, Georgia, Cotton Seed Oil. 

Claude Grant Johnson, Maryland, Bromates of the Cinchona Alkaloids. 

Frederick Leighton Johnson, New Jersey, New Process for Manufacture of 
Sugar from Sorghum. 

Wm. Arthur Sterling Johnson, Canada, Potato Starch. 

Lysander Mann Jones, Pennsylvania, Analysis of Market Jellies. 

William Carroll Jones, New Jersey, Podophyllum peltatum. 

William Charles Kaltever, Texas, Dioscorea villosa. 

Frederick Franklin Kappes, Ohio, Pepsinum. 

Charles DeWalt Keefer, Pennsylvania, Aspidium marginale. 

Charles Elmer Keeler, Pennsylvania, Scientific Pharmacy. 

William George Keir, Pennsylvania, Glycerin. 

William Kuder, Ohio, Caffeine Estimation. 

Louis John Lehman, Illinois, Lanolin. 

Oliver Franklin Lenhardt, Pennsylvania, Eriodictyon californicum. 

Harry Lippen, New Jersey, Rhamnus Purshiana. 

William Hall Ludlam, New York, Corrosive Sublimate. 

Albert James Lynch, Canada, Analysis of Milk. 

George Lyons, Pennsylvania, Hydrogen Peroxide. 

Robert Wesley Madeira, Pennsylvania, Ozone and its Properties. 

John Aj May, Iowa, Pharmacy and Pharmacists. 

Leslie Corwin McClellan, Colorado, Chimaphila umbellata. 

Berthier McClure, Pennsylvania, Corydalis. 

Thomas Francis McCoy, Pennsylvania, Acidum hydrocyanicum dilutum. 

Frederick William Meissner, Jr.,"Indiana, Gallic Acid. 

Harry Joseph Meyers, Pennsylvania, Emulsion of Oil of Chenopodium. 

William Christian Miintzer, Indiana, Estimation of glycyrrhizin in Extract 
of Licorice. 

Thomas Frank Moody, Georgia, Assay of Benzoin. 

John Louis Dales Morison, New Jersey, Conversion of Calomel into Corro- 
sive Sublimate by Chlorides. 

Frank Gereon Mumma, Pennsylvania, Calendula officinalis. 

Frank Edward Murphy, Missouri, Diospyros. 

Charlie Bodine Neal, New Jersey, Pills and Excipients. 

Henry Augustus Selle Nolte, New Jersey, The New Pharmacy Law. 

Albert Eugene Oerter, Pennsylvania, Liquor Ferri Chloridi. 

Howard Thatcher Painter, Pennsylvania, Pycnanthemum linifolium. 

Joseph Alphonse Palen, Iowa, Rus glabra. 

Edward Montague Platt, Pennsylvania, Medicinal Plants of Franklin Co., Pa. 

Henry Augustus Charles Poppenhusen, Missouri, Apocynum cannabinum. 

James Maxwell Pringle, Jr., South Carolina, Tobacco. 

Otto Prochaska, Ohio, Weidemeyer’s Cure. 

John Herman Rabenau, Pennsylvania, Guaiac Resin. 

Wilbur Fisk Rawlins, Delaware, Magnolia. 

John Rea, Pennsylvania, Maydis Stigmata. 

Albert Henry Roehrig, Pennsylvania, Elixirs. 
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Gustave Rosen, Kentucky, Hints on Dispensing of Poisons. 

William Clymer Rowe, Pennsylvania, [odum. 

David Stephen Ryan, Pennsylvania, Arsenious Acid. 

Charles Rinear Scattergood, New Jersey, Amylum. 

Herman John M. Schroeter, Wisconsin, Cassia marilandica. 

George Robert William Schuster, D. C., Officinal Troches. 

William James Scott, Pennsylvania, Saccharum officinarum. 

Otto Seiffert, Iowa, Plumbi Carbonas. 

Frank Morris Siggins, Pennsylvania, Gingers and their Comparative Values. 

Howard Melancthon Smith, Pennsylvania, Examination of Prepared Choco- 
lates. 

John Rieman Smyser, Pennsylvania, Syrup of Ferrous Bromide. 

Bertram Snyder, Pennsylvania, Cantharis vesicatoria. 

Henry Nissley Snyder, Pennsylvania, Drosera rotundifolia. 

William Lincoln Snyder, Ohio, Hydrogen Peroxide. 

George Reed Souder, New Jersey, Materia Medica and Pharmacy. 

Owen Crow Spear, Delaware, Hunter’s Toilet Powder. 

Albert John Staudt, Illinois, Moss Mucilages. 

William Stengelin, Pennsylvania, Unguentum Aquz Rose. 

Mims Baker Stone, Alabama, The Importance of Dietetics. 

Charles Clark Stratton, New Jersey, Blue as an Adulterant in Sugar. 

Frank Park Streeper, Pennsylvania, Extract of Pinus Canadensis. 

Charles Michael Swartz, Pennsylvania, Cubebs. 

Luin Burt Switzer, New York, Fluid Extract of Cascara sagrada. 

Gove Saulsbury Taylor, Maryland, Spigelia. 

Thomas Clarkson Taylor, Delaware, Celluverte. 

J. Walton Travis, New York, Fluid Extract of Stavesacre. 

Emil Joseph Uller, Pennsylvania, Pilocarpus pennatifolius. 

Robert Sydney Wagner, Pennsylvania, Pills and Pill Excipients. 

Louis Waldenberger, Pennsylvania, Suppositories. 

Edwin Corby Wallace, Ohio, Fermentation. 

Frank Brisben Wallace, Kansas, Benzoic Acid. 

Frank Walls, Delaware, Nitroglycerin. 

Lucius Ledom Walton, New Jersey, The Natural System. 

Frederick George Wedemeyer, Germany, Petroleum. 

Frank Ressler Weiser, Pennsylvania, Pilea pumila. 

George Victor Wenner, Pennsylvania, Tartaric Acid. 

Wiiliam Jacob Weyand, Pennsylvania, Process for the Detection of Arsenic, 
Antimony and Mercury in Organic Mixtures. 

William John Williams, Pennsylvania, Ammoniated Mercury. 

John Thomas Wrigley, Pennsylvania, Tinctures. 

Maxwell Wyeth, Pennsylvania, Critical Review of Fluid Extracts. 

Philip Wayland Young, Pennsylvania, Calcite. 

James Stewart Zane, New Jersey, Chemistry and How Chemical Analyses are 
Made. 

The graduating class, invited by the faculty, assembled in the museum of the 
college building on the evening of March 19th, and spent a few hours in pleas- 
ant intercourse with the officers and trustees of the college. Mr. Bell on 
behalf of the class presented to the college a Thomson hand-dynamo, 
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which was at once put in operation in illustration of some of the uses to which 
the machine may be put. The gift was accepted by President Bullock who in 
his remarks dwelled upon some of the American contributions to physical 
science, and more particularly to electricity. The commencement exercises 
took place at the Academy of Music on the evening of March 20th, when the 
president of the college, Charles Bullock, conferred the degree of Graduate in 
Pharmacy upon the above named candidates, and subsequently the degree of 
Master in Pharmacy—honoris causa—upon Wm. J. Jenks of class 1842, Thos.'8, 
Wiegand of class 1844,and Jos. P. Remington of claes 1866. A certificate of 
Proficiency in Chemistry for special chemical studies was granted to Wayland 
P. Young, Ph. G. The Procter medal for highest grade of scholarship and 
meritorious thesis was awarded to William Crutcher, of Louisville, Ky.; and 
honorable mention to the following with the grade “distinguished :” Ella Amer- 
man, Claude G. Johnson, W. A. S. Johnson, Wm. C. Kalteyer, J. L. D. Mori- 
sonand H. J. M.Schreeter ; and with the grade “ meritorious: ” J. E.S. Bell, Wm. 
H. Clark, E. J. Jacobs, O. F. Lenhardt, F. E. Murphy, F. P. Streeper and L. L. 
Walton. The Henry C. Lea Prize, $100, for most meritorious work in connec- 
tion with the graduating dissertation was equally divided between Wm. H. 
Clark and L. C. McClellan, the presentation being made by the secretary of the 
college, Wm. B. Thompson. The professors’ prizes were bestowed as follows: 
the Materia Medica prize, a Zentmayer microscope, for original histological 
work on American plants, to L. C. McClellan, with honorable mention of C. D. 
Keefer; the Pharmacy prize,a gold medal, for original pharmaceutical work 
to G. R. W. Schuster, with honorable mention of W. H. Hanson ; the Chemis- 
try prize, a chemical balance, for original quantitative analysis, to F. W. Franz, 
with honorable mention of W. H. Clark, H.J.M. Schroeter and W. F. Rawlins; 
and the Analytical Chemistry prize, $25, for laboratory work during the pre- 
ceding year, to H. J. M.Schroeter. Four other prizes were awarded: the John 
M. Maisch prize, $20 gold, offered by Mr. J. H. Redsecker, of Lebanon, Pa., for 
histological knowledge of drugs, to Wm. H. Clark; the Operative Pharmacy 
prize, $25, gold, offered by Mr. E. L. Boggs, of Charleston, W. Va., for best 
examination in that branch, to F. E. Murphy; the Theoretical Pharmacy prize, 
a prescription balance, offered by Mr. H. J: Maris, of Philadelphia, for best ex- 
amination in the branch named to Wm. Crutcher; and the Robinson gold 
medal, offered by Mr. Jas. S. Robinson, of Memphis, Tenn., for best chemical 
examination, to Claude G. Johnson. Honorable mention was accorded for 
theory of pharmacy to Ella Amerman, J. L. D. Morison and C. G. Johnson ; for 
operative pharmacy to W.C. Kalteyer, Ella Amerman and J. L. D. Morison; 
and for the Maisch prize (grade very satisfactory in specimens and questions of 
Materia Medica) to Ella Amerman, J. E. 8. Bell, W. Crutcher, G. A. Curriden, 
T. H. Hazel, A. Hoch, E. J. Jacobs, C. G. Johnson, W. A. 8S. Johnson, W. C. 
Kalteyer, O. F. Lenhardt, J. L. D. Morison, H. T. Painter and L. L. Walton. 

~ The valedictory address was delivered by Prof. Sadtler, who discussed the 
kind of education which truly educates, or develops, the thorough pharmacist. 
It was shown that, as chemistry and materia medica, the sciences upon which 
pharmacy is based, have expanded and become distinct subjects of study and 
research, the pharmacist’s education dare not be simply shop practice, but must 
include these scientific foundations for correct practice. Nor ought his educa- 
tion be purely or mainly theoretical, it must include with theory a great deal 
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of practice. The present methods in other branches of learning were referred 
to, as in medicine and engineering studies. Attention was directed to the fa- 
cilities offered by this College in its various laboratories and practical classes, 
and to the widened field opened to the pharmacist through the cultivation of 
the accessory sciences. 

As usual, the exercises opened and were interspersed with music, and closed 
with the distribution of the floral and other presents sent by friends for a num- 
ber of the graduates. This custom of the public distribution of friendly pres- 
ents has rapidly declined of late years, and what little was left of it at the last 
commencement, might without harm have been confined to the green room. 

While during the past winter such improvements were made, as were deemed 
necessary or desirable in the procuring of additional specimens, apparatus and 
other means of illustration and instruction, the work in the various laboratories 
was considerably extended, and in all the facilities for original investigation 
were increased, In the chemical laboratory considerable work was done by ad- 
vanced students in the analysis of urine, the determination of the purity of ar- 
ticles of food and medicine, elementary analysis, proximate analysis, etc. Be- 
sides the class instructions which have been conducted for a number of years 
in the pharmaceutical laboratory, opportunities were offered in this department 
during the past winter for individual instruction and special investigations, 
and the results thus far attained afford ground for much encouragement. The 
field cultivated was not confined merely to subjects selected for theses, but ex- 
tended to the preparations of the new formulary, to researches on emulsifying 
agents, pill ex:ipients, menstruums for fluid extracts, extracts, etc., to the de- 
termination of the medicinal value of commercial varieties of drugs and to 
allied topics of practical applicability. In the microscopical laboratory the his- 
tological study of plant-orgins was, as heretofore, cultivated, and the use of the 
microscope in various practical applications was demonstrated, as in urinary 
analysis, the identification of certain articles, the detection of impurities and 
adulterations, etc. This department is still by many students regarded with 
indifference ; but it is gratifying to note the increased attendance at this op- 
tional course of instruction, and the greater appreciation, by the earnest stu- 
dent, of the utility and importance of the microscope to the pharmacist. 

Of the work done during the past session by the Alumni Association in fur- 
therance of the objects of the College, an account will be found on another 
page of this journal. The transactions of the College at its pharmaceutical meet- 
ings, which are held monthly during eight months of the year, have been re- 
ported in the Journal regularly every month, commencing with the November 
issue. These meetings have been attended by many of the students, and a 
number of them embraced the opportunity afforded them of reporting on sub- 
jects investigated by them, or such as had come under their observation. 

It should also be mentioned here that on December 1st Dr. H. H. Rusby de- 
livered, before the students, the alumni and the members of the College, a lec- 
ture on the cinchonas, coca and guarana, embracing his observations during a 
sojourn of about two years in South America. Dr. Rusby had gone to South 
America primarily with the view of ascertaining for Messrs. Parke, Davis & Co., 
the sources of supply of the many important drugs from that continent, which 
he crossed from west to east. The expedition, though primarily a mercantile 
undertaking, being conducted by a scientist, it was natural to expect from it also 
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valuable scientific results, some of which were embodied in the lecture referred 
to, a portion of the latter having been published in the “Journal.” Arrange- 
ments had been made for another lecture early in March by Dr. Rusby, on the 
forests of Brazil; but the snowstorm, which with unprecedented severity, inter- 
rupted or seriously interferred with all means of communication, prevented the 
consummation of the project at the appointed time. 


The New York College of Pharmacy held its fifty-eighth commencement March 
28th, at Steinway Hall, ninety gentlemen and two ladies receiving the degree 
of Graduate in Pharmacy. The recipients of the gold, silver and bronze med- 
‘als were G. C. Dickman, H.S. Miles and A. Niederer. A. T. Brown was the 
class valedictorian, and General Wm. T. Sherman delivered an address. 


The Buffalo College of Pharmacy held its first commencement in Music Hall 
February 28th. One lady and eleven gentlemen received their diplomas as 
Ph. G. A prize of $50 was awarded to R. Elliott for proficiency in pharmacy, 
and one of $25 to W. C. Heussy for deportment and diligence. J. P. Meiden- 
bauer received the junior prize of $25. Six young men having passed the ex- 
aminations, will receive their diplomas on becoming of age and complet- 
ing the required time of service at the drug business. 


The Albany College of Pharmacy held its commencement in Agricultural Hall 
March 6, eleven graduates including one lady receiving the diploma. Prizes 
were awarded to S. S. Smith and Jas. Gardner, and in the junior class to J. T. 
Comstock. Valedictory addresses were delivered to the class by Prof. Gilbert 
of the High School, and on behalf of the graduates by E. L. Gaus. 


The Maryland College of Pharmacy, in consideration of the recent death of 
President Joseph Roberts, and of Professor J. Faris Moore, and at the request 
of the graduating class, abandoned the usual commencement exercises. The 
announcement of the graduates was made at the College building on the even- 
ing of March 22d. The following list comprises the graduating class: J. E. 
Albertson, J.M. Atkinson, H. M. Baxley, S. O. Blair, Chas. E. Brack, Jr., Jos. 
D. Brown, Wm. G. Buschman, B. W. Charsee, Andrew Daiger*, P. H. Dalton, 
Jr., Wm. Dawson, O. J. Dietz, Eugene Douglass *, Henry G. Dressel *, Louis G. 
Fernsner, Wm. F. Forien, Alfred George, P. C. Hauser, W. J. Hill, G. A- Lank- 
ford, Joseph Link, Geo. H. Lippy, Charles A. Luck, Chas. 8. Maschal, Jas. W. 
Modena *, Henry O. Reik, S. T. Roeder, Jr., Wm. Scherer *. Louis F. Sherman, Sid- 
ney J. Simmonds, J. W. Stewart, Jas.B. Sumwalt, H. B. Thillman, James A. 
Tierney, F. 8S. Trainor, A. L. Tumbleson, J. L. Walz, W. J. Witherspoon, Hen- 
ry G. Wolf. The graduates whose names are marked with an asterisk (*) were 
the recipients of the various prizes, consisting of gold medals; and Jas. A. 
Hardison was awarded the junior college prize of a gold medal. Prof. Wm. 
Simon delivered an oration. 


The Cincinnati College of Pharmacy held its sixteenth commencement in the ~ 
lecture hall of the College, February 16th, when twenty-one gentlemen and one 
lady graduated. Addresses were delivered by Hon. Amor Smith, Mayor of the 
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city; F. A. Kautz, President of the College, and by Professor Chas. T. P. Fen- 
nel. The recipients of the prizes, consisting of gold medals, were G. Ridenour 
(general average), Cora Dow (materia medica), G. L. Goeltz (pharmacy), H. L, 
Grimes (practical pharmacy), and C. A. Apmeyer (chemistry.) V. Muehlberg, 
of the junior class, received two gold medals, for general average and for pro- 
ficiency in botany. Professor Fennel now holds the Chair of Pharmacy, made 
vacant by the resignation of Professor J. U. Lloyd. 


The Louisville College of Pharmacy, at its annual meeting, elected the following 
officers to serve during the ensuing year: President, J. W. Fowler; Vice- 
Presidents, Otto E. Mueller and Oscar Dilly ; Treasurer, Edward Scheffer; Re- 
cording Secretary, Fred C. Miller; Corresponding Secretary, Edward Speidel, 
and A. J. Schoettlin, Curator. 


The Alumni Association of the same College held its annual meeting March 
14th, and elected Oscar Dilly president. The other officers are Peter Schlosser 
and George Stauber, vice-presidents; Phil. Heuser, treasurer; E. Constantin, 
recording secretary, and R. J. Frick, corresponding secretary. Later in the 
evening the members and invited guests sat down to a banquet in the main 
hall of the Musical Club. 


The Chicago College of Pharmacy held its twenty-fourth commencement at the 
Grand Opera House, March Ist, when President Buck conferred the degree of 
Ph.G. upon forty-six graduates. The Biroth prize, a microscope, was awarded 
to J. E. Grubb, and the operative pharmacy prize to W. C. Hovey. Louis 
Schmidt received the junior microscopical prize. 


The St. Louis College of Pharmacy held its twenty-second commencement at 
Memorial Hall, March 14th, the graduating class numbering fifty-one. R. E. 
Maupin received the Alumni medal; the same gentleman and A. J. Fischer the 
analytical prize; L. C. A. Last, a microscope for proficiency in histological bo- 
tany, and T. Wortham a copy of the National Dispensatory. Valedictory ad- 
dresses were delivered on behalf of the faculty by Dr. Allegue, and on be- 
half of the class by A. J. Fischer. 


. The Alumni Association, St. Louis College of Pharmacy, held its annual meet- 
ing Feb. 2ist, and after transacting the usual routine business, elected Thos. A. 
Buchland, president; H. Gallenkamp and B. J. Otto, vice-presidents; H. M. 
Whelpley, recording secretary ; G. H. J. Andreas, corresponding secretary; C. 
Gietner, treasurer, and F. Hemm, registrar. 


The California College of Pharmacy opens its sixteenth annual lecture session 
on Monday, April 2d, Professor Wm. M. Searby delivering the introductory 
lecture. Professor Grazer having resigned the chair of materia medica, the 
vacancy was filled by the election of Professor Searby, who formerly held the 
same position. 

The Pharmaceutical Society of Australasia has issued its thirty-first annual re- 
port in advance of the annual meeting, held March 14th, at the College of 
Pharmacy, Swanston street, Melbourne. In order to provide the requisite ac- 
commodations for the increased number of students, the Minister of Lands has 
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promised the granting of land immediately in the rear of the present building. 

Cine the year thirty-one new members were elected, and the financial posi- 
tion of the Society is in a satisfactory state. 


The Alumni Association, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, during the past 
session, held five monthly social meetings the last one taking place January 31, 
at which many of the members of the class were present to listen to the lect- 
ures and discussions. The subjects of the various lectures were as follows: 
Some points in medical jurisprudence, by Prof. J. J. Reese; Milk, its composi- 
tion and analysis, by Prof. H. Trimble; Philosophy of a common cold, by 
Prof. Woodbury; How we digest our food, by Dr. C. B. Lowe; Chocolate, 
by Dr. A. W. Miller; Slight wounds and how to treat them, by Dr. O. 
Horwitz; Some practical legal suggestions to the druggist, by E. L. Tustin, 
Esq. ; and The ideal druggist, by Mrs. H. Payne Westbrook, M. D. 

The museum was kept open daily from 3 to 6 o'clock P. m. as a reading room 
under the supervision of the secretary of the Alumni Association, and many © 
pharmaceutical, medical and literary journals, as well as daily papers, were kept 

on the tables. 

’ The annual meeting was held Friday March 16th. President Ross being ab- 
sent on account of sickness, the first vice-president, Dr. C. B. Lowe, presided 
and read the president’s address, in which among other matters it was urged 
that efforts be continued for the erection, at an early day, of a suitable build- 
ing in front of the present college buildings, and the appointment ofa commit- 
tee was recommended for the purpose ‘of making arrangements for the cele- 
bration of the twenty-fifth anniversary, next year, of the Association. The 
draft of a new constitution was duly considered and adopted. The member- 
ship during the past year was considerably increased, over 130 graduates joining. 
The treasurer reported a cash balance of $380 on hand. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted in the choice of Dr. C. 
B. Lowe, class 1884, for president ; Dr. B. Frank Scholl, class 1882, and W. Nel- 
son Stem, class 1873, vice-presidents ; Jos. W. England, class 1883, corresponding 
secretary ; and as members of the Executive Board, D. W. Ross, class 1877; Dr. 
C. A. Weidemann, class 1867; G. J. Blomer, class 1887 ; W. L. Cliffe, class 1884 ; 
F. X. Moerk, class 1884 ; T. L. Buckman, class 1874; D. H. Ross, class 1878, and 
H. A. Newbold, class 1870. E. C. Jones, W. E. Krewson and T. 8. Wiegand were 
re-elected treasurer, recording secretary and trustee of sinking fund, respect- 
tively, positions which they have held for a number of years. As orator for 
1889 Dr. Henry Fisher, class 1877, was chosen, and Professor Emlen Painter, 
class 1866, as alternate. 

. The Alumni reception to the graduating class was held at St.George’s 
Hall on the evening of March 16th, Dr. C. B. Lowe presiding. Josiah H- 
Lilly, Ph. G., class 1882, delivered the annual oration. The Alumni gold 
medal for best examination was taken by Wm. Crutcher; and certificates 
for excellence in the different branches were awarded as follows: Materia 
medica, E. J. Jacobs ; Pharmacy, Ella Amerman ; Chemistry, J. L. D. Morison ; 
Specimens, J. E. 8. Bell ; General Pharmacy, W.C Kalteyer; Operative Phar- 
macy, F. E. Murphy; Analytical Chemistry, J. W. Travis; and for the best 
Herbarium, L. L. Walton. The microscope formerly belonging to the late 
C. Fred. Zeller, after a competitive examination in practical microscopy, was 
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awarded to W. H. Clark. Herbert Ray, of Portland, Oregon, was the re. 
cipient of the junior testimonial for best scholarship. 

The newly elected members of the Association received their certificates 
of membership, and the members of the class in microscopy, who had passed 
a successful examination in that branch, received a testimonial to that effect, 

The class oration was delivered by W. Crutcher; the history of the class was 
given by Claude G. Johnson ; and the future of the class was predicted by J. L, 
D. Morison, who also read the poem of the class poet, E. J. Jacobs, the latter 
being prevented from attending. The College Glee Club, under the direction 
of its musical director, Albert J. Lynch, contributed much to the entertain. 
ment of the evening. 


The Zeta Phi Alpha Chapter of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy held its 
fourth triennial banquet in the museum of the College building on the evening 
of March 15th. The committee, of which Henry A. Newbold was chairman, 
had made very satisfactory arrangements for the occasion. A microscopic ex- 
hibition was given under the supervision of Albert P. Brown, Instructor in Mi- 
croscopy; and a bountiful repast had been provided for the members, most of 
‘whom were accompanied by ladies. In the absence of President Kennedy, 
owing to illness, Wm. E. Krewson presided, and Dr. A. W. Miller acted ag 
toast-master. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


Relations Between Physicians and Pharmacists —The publication of the 
“Transactions of the Medical Society of the State of Pennsylvania,” for 1887, 
affords us an opportunity of learning the official record made of the recep- 
tion by the Medical Society of a Committee appointed by the Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association for the purpose of presenting resolutions, soliciting the aid 
and co-operation of the Medical Society in promoting the prescribing by 
physicians of officinal medicines only, or of preparations the working for- 
mula of which is known; also for inviting the Medical Society to send dele- 
gates to the meetings of the Pharmaceutical Association. The Committee 
of pharmacists consisted of the Chairman, Chas. A. Heinitsh, of Lancaster; 
Prof. J. P. Remington, of Philadelphia ; John M, Cunningham, of Pottstown; 
Chas. T. George, of Harrisburg, and C. F. Randolph, of Altoona; and all 
these members were present at the meeting held at Bedford Springs, June 
29th. After the credentials were read by Dr. W. B. Atkinson, the perma- 
nent Secretary, Mr. Heinitsh made a brief address, which was well received, 
dwelling upon the intimate and important relations between the two kin- 
dred professions, and upon the mutual interest and good fellowship subsist- 
ing between the two bodies. The resolutions of the Pharmaceutical Asso- — 
ciation were read by Prof. Remington, who afterward made an earnest ad- 
dress on the desirability and necessity of official intercourse between the 
medical and pharmaceutical state societies. 

On motion of Dr. Parish, of Philadelphia, the whole subject was referred 
to a Committee, consisting of Drs. W. G. Weaver, Wilkesbarre; H. A. Kelly 
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and J. W. Holland, Philadelphia. This Committee had a consultation with 
the pharmacists, and on the following day presented a report embodying a 
series of resolutions, which, after being slightly amended, were adopted as 


follows: 


Wuereas, The penis of proprietary and copyrighted medicines has 
become an evil, whose tendency is to create a spirit of indifference among 
medical practitioners tothe claims of true and legitimate therapeutics; 


an 
Wuereas, The practice of prescribing such medicines is an unmitigated 
evil, and an injury to the members of the medical profession, and opposed 
to the code of medical ethics ; therefore 
Resolved, That this Society areas its hearty approval of the resolutions 
ented by the Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association, recommendin 
at physicians prescribe officinal medicines in preference to all others, an 
that in no event should physicians prescribe - arations the practical 
working formuls of which are not clearly publis or made known. 
Resolved that this Society appoint a committee of three to attend the next 
meeting of the State Pharmaceutical Association, to represent us in that 
bod, 


y. 

The comniittee recommended also an amendment to the by-laws for the 
appointment ofa standing Committee on Pharmacy, “whose duty it shall be 
to consider all matters pertaining to Pharmacy, and who shall be empowered 
to represent this Society in conference with a similar committee to be ap- 
pointed by the Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association ; they shall report 
annually the result of their joint labors.” This amendment will be acted 
on by the Medical Society at its next annual meeting to be held in Philadel- 
phia, commencing June 5th. 

The committee to attend the meeting of the Pharmaceutical Association, 
which will be held in Titusville, corhmencing June 12th, consists of Drs. W. 
G. Weaver, Wilkes-Barre; H. A. Kelly, Philadelphia, and T. J. Young, 
Titusville. 

The intercourse which has thus been inaugurated between the two state 
societies may, and we trust will, be productive of much good and of mutual 
profit. The frank spirit which has prompted the appointment of the first 
committee, the manly and courteous manner in which the committee was 
received, and the prompt and approving action by the Medical Society 
augur well for the future intercourse between the two societies ; and we have 
no doubt of favorable and mutually satisfactory results, if questions bearing 
on the relations between the two professions should come up before com- 
mittees like the one contemplated by the above amendment, or subsequently 
before the societies after the frank and full exchange of individual views of 
the members of such committees. There is no reason whatever why simi- 
lar relations could not be cultivated between the two national societies, or in- 
fact between local representative societies of the two professions ; the desir- 
ability and practicability of such, as far as the national societies are con- 
cerned, have been pointed out by Dr. E. Cutter and Prof. Remington (see 
February number, page 65) ; the good influence of such a course in com- 
bating acknowledged evils would soon be felt. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF STATE PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIA. 
TIONS. 


Connecticut.—The twelfth annual meeting was held at Willimantic, Febru. 


‘ary 7th and 8th, President Whittlesey in the chair. There are 255 names on 


the roll of members, and a cash balance of $1265 was in the treasury, of 
which sum $1000 were ordered to be permanently invested. Reports of the 
officers and of the various committees were read and disposed of; several 
papers were read, visits to some industrial establishments were made, and 
the usual routine business was transacted. Mr. H. H. Daboll, New London, 
was elected president, and D. G. Stoughton and L. E. Southworth vice-presi- 
dents. Messrs. F. Wilcox, Waterbury, and L. H. Goodwin, Hartford, were 
re-elected, the former secretary, and the latter treasurer. The next meeting 
will be held at Hartford, on Tuesday, February 5, 1889. 

Illinois. Pp. 160.—The minutes of the eighth annual meeting held at De- 
catur, August 23-25, 1887, with the reports and papers read etc. Henry 
Smith, of Decatur, is president ; W. P. Boyd, J. E. Espey and C. F. Prickett, 
vice-presidents ; L. C. Hogan, Englewood, secretary, and C. A. Strathman, 
E] Paso, treasurer. Next meeting at Peoria, on the third Tuesday (21st) of 


- August next; W. M. Benton, local secretary. 


Texas. Pp. 57.—See July number 1887, p. 376. The ninth annual meeting 
takes place at Austin, May 8th. 


REV IEWS AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 
des anciens Alchimistes Grecs, MW Berbcipe sous les auspices du Ministére 
de I’ Instruction publique, elot, sénateur, etc., Avec la collabora- 
tion de M. Ch. Em. — sbiiotheeaire ala bibliothéque Sainte-Geneviéve, 

— livraison. Georges Steinheil, éditeur, 1887. 4to. PP. 268, 106 

an 

Collections of ancient Greek shania _—e under the auspices of the 
Minister of Public Instruction, by Mr. Berthelot, senator, etc., with the assistance 
of Mr.C. E. Ruelle, librarian, ete. 

A very interesting historical publication, divided into three differently paged 
parts, of which the second contains the Greek text of manuscripts by Democritus, 
and the third the French translation of the same, while the first part is intro- 
ductory to the whole work, of which the volume before us is only the first 
instalment. We find here a brief general account of the ancient manuscripts 
preserved in the museum of Leyden, and which were published in 1885, by its 
director C. Leemans. In a general way the relations between the metals and 
planets are explained ; the sphere of Democritus and its use by the astrologer- 
physicians ; alchymistic signs, notations, receipts, apparatus and utensils. Then 
follow accounts of a number of alchymistic manuscripts, preserved in different 


‘places, and a list alphabetically arranged, of minerals, metals, salts, processes, 


etc., which are mentioned in the writings of alchymists. 
From this brief outline it will be seen that the publication is of lasting value 


to the student of the history of chemistry. The typographical arrangement 


and appearance are very attractive, and the quaint illustrations, faithfully 
representing various alchymistic utensils and devices, are in keeping with the 


character of the work. 
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and Progress of the College o, 


ring a hundred years, from Jan 1787. W.L. W. R en- 
M. Philadelphia, 1887, 8vo., 308. 
In his usual clear and systematic manner the author presents in this volume 
a history of one of the oldest medical associations in North America. It ap- 
pears from the preface that the minutes are still intact, but since other papers, 
like reports, essays, etc., have not been carefully preserved or arranged, the task 
of collecting the material must certainly have been a very laborious one. But 
now that the work has been accomplished, it will remain as one of the convenient 
and reliable sources of reference relating to medicine inour country. To phar- 
macists it is of particular interest that in 1788 a committee was appointed to form 
a pharmacopeeia for the use of the College. Such a work does not appear to 
have been elaborated ; but early in 1789 the College issued a circular with the 
view of inducing suitably qualified persons throughout the country to co-oper- 
ate in the formation of a Pharmacopeeia of the United States, an object which 
in a measure was accomplished only thirty years afterwards, though the 
Pharmacopeia of the Massachusetts Medical Society published in 1808 was 
commended for its accuracy. Further information is furnished by the book 
concerning the unabated interest shown by the College in the various revisions 
of the national pharmacopceia, and also of the manner in which pharmacists 
became connected with the pharmacopeeia, which began with the committee of 
the College, in 1839, securing the assistance of Messrs. Wm. Hodgson and Wm. 
Procter for the preliminary revision, the result being laid before the Pharmaco- 
peial Convention of 1840. 


Otto Wall, M. D., Ph, gle "Profesor of ‘Modine and Botan 
in.the St. Louis Coll ete: St. Louis, Mo., 1888. Publish 
by the Aug. Gast of Note. and and Litkogreph Co. pp. 184. 

’ This work differs in several respects from other works on prescription 
writing, which usually confine themselves to the construction of prescriptions, 
the calculation of doses, the grammar, weights and measures. Such works are 
rarely of interest to others than the young physician. The work before us 
takes a wider range, and deserves to be read and consulted by both physicians 
and pharmacists, as the facts stated by the author, are expressed with clearness 
and accuracy, and the scope is far more comprehensive. We are pleased to 
note the fact that in most of the views expressed by the author we can and do 
heartily agree, though from others we must dissent. This is not the place to 
enter into elaborate arguments, but we may briefly state that the most essential 
point wherein our views diverge from those of the author, are in regard to “spe- 
cifying” in prescriptions (page 30.) Ifa preparation—whether chemical or 
galenical—agrees with he requirements of the pharmacopceia, it is a legitimate 
one for dispensing under the pharmacopceial title; but if a physician prescribes 
such a preparation, attaching thereto a manufacturer’s name, he steps beyond 
the pharmacopeia and orders an extra-pharmacopceial article. We do not 
question the right of the physician to order for his patients what he considers 
best to relieve their sufferings, whether the article be a vulgar nostrum, a pro- 
prietary or elegant special, or of pharmacopceial origin; but we deplore the 
supposed necessity for stepping outside the pharmacopeia without cogent 
reasons. We are well aware that such a course has been apparently 
justified by the recent introduction of numerous synthetically prepared reme- 
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dies, the process for the manufacture of which is protected by patents; but. 
we submit that the case is entirely different, since these do not pretend to be. 
pharmacopeeial preparations. 

Prof. Wall's work commences with general considerations about prescriptions 
and pharmacopeeial (called official) and non-pharmacopeeial (called officinal) 
preparations ; then follows a chapter on weights and measures, speaking a good 
word for decimal numeration and systems. The third chapter, on language, 
treats in a very clear way of the grammatical construction of prescriptions, 
and of the various terms and abbreviations employed including words and 
phrases which may be considered obsolete in the United States. The conclu- 
ding chapter on extemporaneous prescriptions is replete with sound advice and 
practical suggestions, and a good index aids in consulting the work which we 
heartily recommend to both physicians and pharmacists. 


Flora Peoriana. The vegetation in the climate of Middle Illinois. By 
Frederick Brendel. Peoria, Ill.: J. W. Franks & Sons, 1887. 8vo. pp. 89. 
This excellent monograph on the flora of a small portion of Illinois is the. 

result of 35 years of observation, and constitutes a very valuable contribution 

to phyto-geography. We have noticed the same work in this Journal, 1883, p.. 

57, when five years ago, it appeared as a reprint from the transactions of the Hun- 

garian Museum at Budapest. Close and careful observation, protracted study 

and critical deductions are evident throughout the entire work. 


Report on the Flora of Western and Southern Texas. By Dr. V. Havard, U. 8. A. 

This reprint from the Proceedings of the U.S. National Museum, vol. viii., 
is a valuable contribution towards our knowledge of the distribution of plants. 
in a portion of Texas. It takes into consideration the typographical, climatic 
and other conditions favoring the homes of plants or interfering with their 
vigorous development, and under “Economic Notes” gives very valuable in- 
formation, of the uses to which many plants are put, or of their deleterious 
influence upon man or various animals. 


OBITUARY. 

Joseph Zentmayer, the well-known optician, died in this city March 29th,. 
after a lingering illness, at the age of 62 years. He was born in Mannheim, 
Germany, March 27th, 1826, where he also learned his trade as a maker of 
mathematical and astronomical instruments. He came to this country in 
1848, and five years later established himself in Philadelphia as a manufac- 
turer of instruments of precision. In 1855 he made his first microscopes for 
the Academy of Natural Sciences and for Dr. Paul B. Goddard and others 
of its members, and henceforth he devoted his time and energy towards the 
perfection of this instrument with such success, that the Zentmayer micro- 
scopes soon enjoyed a world-wide reputation. These instruments have 
made his name familiar to the pharmacists, and to photographers it became 
known through the Zentmayer objective, a novel combination of lenses, 
particularly useful for very high objects. The deceased was a member of 
the American Philosophical Society, the Academy of Natural Sciences, etc., 
and an honorary member of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 


